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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 


Travels to and from Constantinople, in the 
Years 1827 and 1828: or Personal Narra- 
tive of a Journey from Vienna, through 
Hungary, Transylvania, Wallachia, Bul. 

ria, and Roumelia, to Constantinople ; and 
from that City to the Capital of Austria, by 
the Dardanelles, Tenedos, the Plains of 

Troy, Smyrna, Napoli di Romania, Athens, 

Zigina, Poros, Cyprus, Syria, Alexandria, 

Malta, Sicily, Italy, Istria, Carniolia, and 

Styria. By Captain Charles Colville Frank- 

land, R.N. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1829. 

Colburn. 

Tus long inscription of title-page explains the 

nature of Captain Frankland’s Travels: and as 

we have frequently had occasion to traverse the 
same routes in our Gazette, we shall abstain 
from repetition, and go at once to what seems 
most new and worthy of notice. We should 
premise, that being a mere journal or personal 
narrative, though it places before us what 

Captain Frankland himself saw, the descrip- 

tions are very brief, and there is no great light 

thrown by patient research upon parts imper- 
fectly known, or upon popular circumstances 
which had escaped preceding travellers. As 

Chumla es peculiar interest just now, we 

transcribe what is said respecting it, as the 

writer in April 1827 passed it on his way from 

Vienna to Constantinople. 

“ We reached Shumla, or Chumla, at about 
two o’clock, having crossed a very high and 
steep ridge of sandy but well-wooded hills, in 
which we were caught by a violent storm of 
snow and rain. Shumla, or Chumla, is called 
the Thermopyle of Bulgaria; and indeed the 
pass over the mountains which separate it from 
the Danube is a very difficult one, but the 
town itself is commanded by the heights which 
surround it on three of its sides, in the shape 
of acrescent. These heights seem nearly im- 
pregnable, and form the chief strength of the 
fortress, or rather vast entrenched camp. We 
saw here many tailors and braziers at work, 
which gave the town an appearance of activity 
and commerce. There are likewise many vines 
upon the sides of the sandy hills which nearly 
surround Shumla, which therefore I infer 
manufactures wine. The Russians have twice 
advanced as far as Shumla, in 1774 and 1810, 
but have never yet taken it. I should consider 
the fortress untenable in the hands of European 
troops. Dr. Clarke inclines to think that 
Shumla is the ancient Marianopolis, the capital 
of Mcesia Inferior. It is a large straggling 
town, having a wall round it, flanked at in- 
tervals by brick towers, in many parts broken 
down and decayed. It has a considerable com- 
merce in braziery and clothing. The country 
round about it might be even beautiful at a 
more advanced season of the year. Here we 
took coffee at the khan with the Turks, changed 
horses, and proceeded on towards a village 
called Dragoleu, observing on our left hand 
upon the horizon five very high and remark- 
able barrows.” 
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We now give a specimen of public manners 
at Constantinople :— 

** On the 2d of May, while I was employed 
sketching, sitting down on the roadside, over 
the plain of Dolma Batchi, a young Turkish 
female, followed by a black slave and some 
children, came up to me, and after looking a 
long while over my shoulder and talking to me, 
placed herself quite in front of me, and un- 
veiled herself. I hardly dared to take any 
notice of this manceuvre, knowing that it is 
not customary in the East to speak to females 
in public. She, however, seemed to wish me 
to make a drawing of her, and signed to me to 
do so. I looked steadfastly at her for some 
time, and began to draw upon a spare piece of 
paper the outline of her figure. She was so 
pretty that I could not refrain from kissing the 
end of my pencil, and blowing the kiss to her, 
as one does in France to children. Upon see- 
ing this, she coloured up to her forehead, made 
a sign as if she would draw a sword, and then 
a motion with her hand, as though she said, 
‘if you dare do such a thing, I would have your 
head cut off.’ She was likewise very lavish of 
her epithets, some of which I had learnt were 
not very complimentary. I now began to be 
apprehensive of the consequences of my indis- 
cretion, and thought it best to continue my 
sketch of Scutari, and to take no notice of her 
anger. She waited some time, then went be- 
hind me, looked over my shoulder, and seeing 
that I had ceased to make her portrait, patted 
me caressingly on the back, spoke softly, and 
then resumed her place in front of me, hoping 
that I should finish her likeness; but while 
this little coquetry was passing between us, 
some men Turks made their appearance, and 
she took the alarm, and walked hastily away, 
looking very significantly as she departed. The 
Turks passed on, and presently came some 
young girls, who, after looking at my drawings, 
tipped my hat off my head and spat in my face. 
I could not bear such uncivil treatment as this, 
and rose and drove them off, while they began 
to arm themselves with stones and earth, and 
to throw at me with all their might. I do not 
know how this scene would have ended, had 
not some Effendi Turks passed by, who seeing 
how the matter stood, rebuked the women and 
drove them away. I was employed in wiping 
my face, arranging my clothes, and picking up 
my hat, when some Greek ladies, who had 
likewise been spectators of my distress, came 
up, and consoled me by saying in Italian, ‘ Ah, 
signore ! son cattiva gente, gente barbara, 
canaglia; non turbatevi, signore, son maladetta 
gente, senza fede.’ Upon another occasion, I 
was witnessing, with great pleasure, upon the 
ar at Dolma Batchi, the evolutions of some 

urkish horsemen, who were exercising with 
the djerid. Suddenly I found myself assailed 
by a shower of stones, and looking upwards 
towards the hill upon which the sultan’s kiosk 
stands, the wall before which was crowded with 
Turkish females, I perceived on the left, at a 
little distance, two men who were amusing 








themselves at my expense, and pelting me as 
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fast as they could. Jt was in vain that I 
shifted my ground; the more moderation I 
displayed, the more they pelted me; at length 
I thought of my arms, and brandishing a pistol 
in the air, I pointed it at my opponents, in 
hopes of warning them to desist. It was not 
my intention to fire my weapon, but I thought 
that its display might be productive of a good 
effect; and so indeed it was; for, upon the 
sight of its glittering steel barrel, my two as- 
sailants ran away, laughing. When I related 
this circumstance afterwards, in conversation 
at the embassy, I was informed, that if I 
thought I could identify either of the men who 
had insulted me, ,his excellency would have 
them punished; and that the sultan was de- 
termined to protect Franks in the most effectual 
manner : indeed, by disarming the populace of 
the capital, his highness has taken the first 
step towards this measure, as the Turks are 
now no longer so prone as they were to insult 
Europeans, now that they feel they possess no 
loaded pistol, or sharp yatagan, ready to assert 
their superiority.” 

The following general reflections on the con- 
dition of Turkey are worthy of attention :— 
‘‘ Their humanity to animals is strangely 
opposed to their cruelty to man; and they 
would think less of beheading or bastinading a 
whole province, than they would of ill-treating 
a horse or camel. In their exterior they are 
remarkable for a decency and apparent pro- 
priety of conduct; but yet we know that in 
secret they indulge in all sorts of abominable 
vices. They are apparently frank and cordial 
in their manners; but are often known to dis- 
guise the most atrocious designs beneath the 
cloak of benevoleuce, and to be plotting the 
ruin and destruction of the unsuspecting victim 
of their duplicity, while lulling him into a false 
security by a show of kindness and affection. 
The Mussulman justice is much vaunted ; but 
yet it is notorious, that in no nation upon 
earth so little of this commodity is dispensed 
in the courts of the magistrates, where, if Jus- 
tice be represented holding the scales, it is to 
weigh, not the merits of the case, but the gold 
of the conflicting parties; and that although 
the law punishes false witnesses with death, 
yet in no country are hay * so numerous, 
or so easily obtained, as in Turkey. If in- 
deed it were a fair maxim to estimate the 
virtues of a nation by the measure of the 
acts and influence of its government, and by 
the effects produced by its policy, one would 
arrive at this conclusion: that the Ottoman 
nation is the bitterest enemy to the human 
race, and the severest that ever was 
sent by Providence to chastise mankind. From 
the banks of the Danube to the shores of the 
Propontis, the traveller will find abundant 
cause to reason in this manner. He will see 
fertile provinces lying waste, well inhabited 
cities of the dead, but desolate and ruined 
abodes of the living. He will see the remains 
of the arts, and the civilisation of a former and 
a better age, and but few marks of the present 








.era, save such as denote barbarism and decay. 
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The few towns that he will —_ = in his 
long and dreary journey are rapidly falling into 
me and the only on (the great means of 
civilisation) now existing, and which can put 
in any claim to such an appellation, is either 
of the Roman age, or of that of the great Sul- 
tan Solyman; but even this pavement is now 
almost worse than nothing. Wherever the 
Osmanli has trod, devastation and ruin mark 
his steps, civilisation and the arts have fled, 
and made room for barbarism and the silence 
of the desert and the tomb. ‘ Where the sul- 
tan’s horse has trod, there grows no grass,” is 
a Turkish , and a fatal truth. The 
great city of Constantinople, and the well-peo- 
pled villages of the Bosphorus, indeed present a 
contrast with the melancholy scene I have just 
described; but they owe their apparent pro. 
sperity to the desolation of the provinces, the 
miserable inhabitants of which, fleeing from 
the extortions and oppressions of the local au- 
thorities, herd together in and about the capi- 
tal, where (as is the case in all countries) they 
less feel the hand of power and the persecution 
of petty tyrants. This plethora of the heart 
‘I look upon as one of the strongest symptoms 
of the fatal disease which affects the whole 
system. But even Stambool, rich and beaute- 
ous as she is, verges towards her decay. By 
the alienation of the Greek nation, she has lost 
the brightest jewel in her imperial diadem ; by 
it she has been bereft of the great bulk of her 
maritime, commercial, and literary population. 
She is now making an heroic struggle against 
accumulating evils ; but it looks more like the 
convulsive effort of the dying Colossus, than 
the well-regulated exertion of a healthy body. 
We have no instance in history of the rege- 
neration of such a people as this, who, witnes- 
sing the advancing civilisation, and the in- 
creasing power, moral and physical, of all the 
nations around it, remains nearly in the same 
condition that it did when first it forced its 
way into Europe,—with this only difference, 
that it has long ceased by its ike energies 
to terrify and to overcome the nations of the 
West. e personal character and magnani- 
mous efforts of the sultan may do much ; but 
he stands alone; he has no followers in the 
race towards reform: should he fall, it is to 
be feared that the Ottomans will relapse into 
their old system, for they are constitution. 
ally opposed to novelty, and regard all inno- 
vation as a dereliction from the ts of 
their law. But even Constantinople, although 
apparently well peopled, has in reality, within 
the last twenty years, rapidly decreased in this 
great essential to a nation’s wealth.” 

Our next extract, on the organisation of the 
Nizam Djedid, deserves equal consideration. 

“¢ These troops are divided istto bodies of one 
thousand men each, which ntimber constitutes 
a or regiment, comifianded by a ‘ bin 
bashi,” ‘ chief of a thousatid.” They are sub. 


divided into hundreds and tens, commanded 


respectively by ‘ giué bashi,’ ‘ chief of one 
tended,” ant! * om bashi,’ ‘ chief of ten.’ 
These latter officers are erally from the 
army of Mehmet Ali, and have learnt Euro. 
pean tactics frotm the French ‘ instructors’ at 
Cairo. They s¢em to be indefatigable in dril. 
ling these troops; and, as far as the manual 
and platoon have succeeded to a certain 
degree: but I doubt whether they are equal 
to the duties of mancuvring either battalions 
or large bodies. These troops are generally 
very young men and boys; and I remember to 
have seen a whole de garde of them at 
Pera, who were such children, that one felt as 
if one could, with the assistance of one’s sure 





rogee, have ridden over the whole of them as 
they defiled in the narrow streets. Neverthe- 
less, I admire the wisdom of the sultan in this 
arrangement. He well knew that the grown 
men and soldiers of the old system could never 
be reconciled to the new one; and he felt that 
the rising generation presented the best sub- 
jects for forming a new army upon a new sys- 
tem of tactics. In the course of a few years, 
these boys will become men and good soldiers. 
It is calculated, that the sultan can raise 
throughout the empire four hundred thousand 
of the Nizam Djedid ; but those best informed 
upon the subject say, that the financial means 
of the country, which yet remain to be organ- 
ised, will not support such an expense for any 
length of time. However this may be, the 
sultan is taking every opportunity of assimi- 
lating, as much as possible, the new institu- 
tions to those of Europe ; and, should he live, 
he will effect great ameliorations in the state 
of things in this country.” 

Accompanying the Swedish minister, Cap- 
tain F. visited Greece and the adjacent coasts, 
—among other places, the Troad, where 
(though his inspection was hurried) he thinks 
he discovered some columns hitherto unnoticed : 
it is droll that another recent traveller, Mr. 
Madden, fancies that he caught a like new 
light on the same scene. Thence he went to 
Smyrna, and here gives us the account of a 
curious natural phenomenon. 

“ While we were enjoying the hospitalities 
of Bournabat, the French consul at Smyrna 
died, and was attended to the grave by all the 
consuls of foreign nations, and the chiefs of the 
naval forces in the bay. At this period an im- 
mense flight of locusts (which indeed had for 
some days shewn themselves in great numbers) 
passed over the city, falling upon the roofs of 
the houses, where they lay two or three inches 
deep, and tumbling into the sea in such quan- 
tities, that they could be traced in continuous 
streams for many leagues from the land, re. 
sembling in colour and appearance so many 
millions of boiled shrimps. These insects, 
being brought by the sea-breeze into the har- 
bour, were thrown upon the shores and against 
the quays in such masses, that their putretied 
carcasses infected the air in all directions. The 
passage of these animals lasted during many 
days, and at night as they crossed over the disk 
of the moon, by reflecting the light as they shot 
across the face of the planet, they resembled so 
many flakes of snow, or almost as many shoot- 
ing stars. The heat of the weather at this 
period (87°) was so intense, that during the 
night I was always obliged to sleep with 
my window open,— the consequence of which 
was, that the locusts used to tumble into my 
room and upon my musquito curtains, and 
by hopping about the floor and creeping up 
into my bed, generally annoyed me extremely. 
I observed that there was one description of 
locust which materially differed in shape from 
the rest ; this animal was more like a large 
round moth, or beetle, in form, although co- 
vered, like the rest, with a shining coat of 
mail; he was shorter and thicker, and much 
stronger than the other sort, which in shape 
resembles the common grasshopper. These rep- 
tiles are amazingly powerful in their hoppers, 
but do not seem to fly very well. They are ex. 
tremely salacious, and deposit their eggs in all 
directions in great abundance. Poultry of all 
sorts are very fond of eating the locust, and 
particularly of devouring the ova, which how- 
ever produce a very bad effect upon their own 
eggs, which, at such periods as these, are ex- 
tremely strong, and quite red in the yolk ; 
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indeed the natives will not eat them at this 
time, saying that they are unwholesome.” 

With this we are inclined to conclude our 
extracts; and also our remarks, were it not 
that we cannot take a better opportunity 
than that now offered of reverting to a to. 
pic of much importance in the passing state 
of English authorship: we allude to the vile 
custom of larding our books with French 
words and French phraseol Why an En. 
glish author should not use his own lan. 
guage, when equally or more expressive than 
any foreign tongue, we are at a loss to ima. 
gine; and yet we have here a captain of the 
British navy, who cannot tell us what he 
wishes without speaking of his book as mon 
premier né (why not first-born ?) ; his writing 
as trait de plume (why not stroke of the pen ?) ; 
his illustrations (which by-the-by are nume. 
rous and good), as each a coup de erayon 
(why not drawing?) ; even of going en bateau, 
as if in a boat were unfit for a naval officer !__ 
of voies de fait—faute de bons maitres a danser, 
and similar slip-slop. We do not mean to say 
that Captain Frankland is guilty of this offence 
to any excessive degree— not to the extent of 
our modern would-be fashionable writers, of 
whose idiom it is difficult to determine what 
language it is;—but because, even in a 
slight degree, he lends his countenance to the 
corruption, and it is specially unbecoming in 
one of his rank and profession, do we take the 
opportunity of entering our protest against this 
very bad custom. With one of the most co. 
pious and expressive languages in the world, 
why should the native of England do what the 
native of no other country on earth ever 
dreams of doing? What should we say toa 
Frenchman, for instance, who wrote in a jargon 
like the following, and which we pen in humble 
imitation of our present race of fine writers. 

Lorsque nous arrivames chez la comtesse, la 
salle était pleine. Le coup d’ceil était magni- 
fique: il y avait de parures charmantes, grande 
quantité de diamans et autres bijoux, qui éblou- 
issaient par leur lueur éclatante des yeux aussi 
brillans et bien plus dangereux, des épaulettes, 
des cordons bleux, de doux sourires, et des 
moustaches superbes, beaucoup de beautés, et 
pas mal de rouge. Mon Dieu, quelle foule !— 
oh, very crowd! Le Marquis de Lorimon fai- 
sait des grimaces en essayant de jouer le senti- 
ment ; et le jeune Despards, toujours le méme, 
faisait des folies—he was making follies —il 
allait par-ci par-la comme un fou ; et puis cette 
pauvre coquette Madame Berlange, comme elle 
se mettait en quatre-— how she put herself into 
four—pour attirer les admirateurs, _——— 
tous ses efforts, elle avait perdas a j is! 
Hélas! c’est fort triste—ié is very much sad— 
pour une dame d’étre ainsi délaissée lorsqu’elle 
n’a tout au plus—ali to the most—que quarante 
ans, et surtout lorsqu’elle posséde encore— 
when she possesses again—de beaux une 
belle taille, and very fine tooths. La musique 
était assez bonne: on nous donna peut-étre un 
peu trop de la Muette de Portioi ; mais qu’est-ce 
que ¢a fait ?—indeed, what do this makes? — 
comme dirait Monsieur Fontlac, qui a toujours 
la rage de parler Anglais. La conversation 
tourna bientét sur les acteurs Anglais. Char- 
mante Smithson! s’écria Fontlac, elle joue & 
ravir—oh yes, she plays to ravish. Comme elle 
dit bien cette belle scene du Romeo de Shak- 
sper: attendez, donc— que je me rapelle—ah ! 
j’y suis :— 

«* What devil art thou that does torment me thus? 

This torture should be rear in this email hell. 


Hath Romeo siay himself ?—say thou butt eye, 
And thy bear bowels, I shall poison amore 





Than the death-dirty eye of a cock in‘ trees,” 
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Fontlac récita ce passage avec beaucoup de sang 
froid——he ever has plenty of blood cold. Poor 
fello! c’est toujours comme ga. On aime a 


montrer son érudition, en dépit du bon sens) 


qui vous conseille le contraire : mais peut-étre 
le bon sens est plus difficile 4 trouver que |’éru- 
dition; du moins c’est bien le cas lorsque 1’éru- 
dition ne consiste qu’a écrire des mots d’une 
langue qu’on connait mal. 

This is not a whit more absurd than the 
prevailing practice of preferring bad French to 
good English — a practice which, if it had any 
weight, would soon destroy our literature ; and 
we trust it will not be considered that we have 
acted with undue severity towards Capt. Frank- 
land, because we have adopted his work as a 
vehicle for these observations, not on account 
of its quantity of offence, but on account of the 
offence being aggravated in consequence of be- 
ing committed by a British naval officer, who, 
above all other men, is bound to speak straight 
forward, honestly, and in his own mother 
tongue. 


Oldeourt ; a Novel. 3 vols. 
burn. 
Has our taste for the novel become so partial to 
particular elass, that we are incapable of re- 
lishing any other kind? For the sake of the 
euthor of Oldcourt we will presume this to be 
the fact; for though he has produced a work of 
much information and sound sense,—though 
the colloquies are natural, and occasionally pleas- 
ing,—and though there is displayed an evident 
acquaintance with the world, and an amiable 
disposition; yet, upon the whole, do we find these 
volumes to be flat and uninviting. This may, 
fn some measure, arise out of the triteness of 
some of the subjects discussed ; and also of a 
certain evenness of tone which runs through the 
work, and deprives it of the greatcharm of varie 
even of the variety of bad and good, which 





London, 1829. 


is better than all unobjectionable. 
indeed, tells us that he has attempted nothing 
more than “a narrative of the ordinary occur- 
renoes of human Vife ; interspersed with such 
reflections on the habits, manners, and morals 


The author, 


of society as his experience has suggested to 
him :” and we are free to confess, that how- 
ever ably such a design might be executed, it 
is hardly sufficient to sustain the interest of 
something very like twelve hundred pages. 

We have penned these remarks with no 
small reluctance; because we are convinced that 
the writer must be a person who could shine 
far more brightly in other courses. We should 
guess him to be a man of considerable imagina- 
tion, and of fine observation in the arts: that 
he isan Irishman, is clear from the entire tenor 
of his sentiments and opinions ; and we are rather 
surprised to see the judgment so obvious in 
other matters, fall into all the worst prejudicesof 
Ireland whenever the concerns of that country 
came into discussion. But when speaking of 
the worst prejudices of Ireland, we beg to be 

, as neither undervaluing the good 
points of her national character, nor as attri- 
buting greater vices to her people than to those 
of other lands: what we deem the worst of Ire- 
land, is a feeling which militates continually 
and strongly against every improvement,—a 
feeling which converts errors into boasts, gilds 
follies with the brilliant semblance of orna- 
ments, and even exalts crimes into the rank of 
pr a is a that in too many an Irish- 

1an’s ogue the extravagance which ruins 
himself and others is but 2 little rather heedless 
generosity ; want of principle is but a careless 
eccentricity whieh sets without ealculating con- 
sideration; dpoils are Jaughable revels ; ignor- 
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ance is covered by natural talent and humour ; 
bloodshed is a quick and sensitive resentment 
of injuries : —in short, there is no offence pro- 
scribed in the decalogue, which has not its 
apologetic resource in a neighbouring excellence, 
or explanation in a slight confession of venial 
misconduct. It is for these reasons, that, with. 
out being more culpable than the English or the 
Scots, the hope of amending the Irish national 
character has been so long deferred ; for while 
we glory in our blemishes, and find excuses for 
our guilt, we have no pect of reforming the 
one, or abandoning the other. The following 
passage, descriptive of a gallant young Hiber- 
nian, will serve to illustrate our remarks and 
shew the author’s style :— 

“* To quiz the natives was a favourite prac- 
tice amongst the officers at the mess-table of 
the —th regiment; and they were much in- 
clined to continue the amusement, even when 
D’Arcy became one of their number; but he 
displayed a spirit and determination of manner 
which tended to repress this propensity, and 
led them to suspect that 

* There was in him something dangerous.’ 
A young lieutenant, however, who, as a sprig of 
nobility, considered himself to be particularly 
privileged, forgot this salutary caution; and, 
in the rashness of his nationality, hazarded a 
sneer at the new recruit. D’Arcy, who was 
as little deficient in wit as in spirit, retorted 
with a humorous severity that completely 
turned the laugh against his assailant. Morti- 
fied at the ill success of his first sally, and 
angry, as baffled impertinence always becomes, 
the young noble endeavoured, in a strain of 
irritated imbecility, to recover his ground ; till, 
in the agony of his exasperation, he had the 
brutality to observe, in an audible whisper, 
that ‘the character of the regiment was de- 
graded by the admission of an Irish beg-trotter.’ 
D’Arcy, who at the moment was in the act of 
raising a glass of wine to his lips, immediately 
altered its direction, and delivered it full in the 
face of his opponent; at the same time de- 
manding instant satisfaction for the unpro- 
voked insult he had received. The manner in 
which the last bumper had been administered 
to the haughty young noble, immediately 
counteracted the effect produced by those bum- 
pers which he had previously taken. Becoming 
at once sober and civil, he professed himself 
ready to submit his conduct to the decision of 
the mess; but D’Arcy would listen to no 
terms of accommodation. The interference of 
the major, however, who presided, effected a 
postponement of hostilities to the following 
morning, when the parties met in the Phenix 
Park ; and D’Arcy, who was an excellent shot, 
lodged a ball in the body of his antagonist, 
whose life had nearly been the forfeit of his 
illiberality. The spirit with which D’Arcy 
asserted himself on this occasion, and the evi- 
dence which the duel afforded, that he pos- 
sessed in no ordinary d an accomplish- 
ment in which the better orders of his country- 
men are gene proficients— that of firing 
at a mark — put an end to all further molesta- 
tion on the subject of his country. The stand- 
ing jokes of the mess-table were suddenly dis- 
continued; and‘ to quiz the natives appeared 
to be by no means so agreeable a recreation 
over the bottle, as it had been previously con- 
sidered by his brother-officers. e social qua- 
lities of 
all prejudices against him. He was lively, lo- 
quacious, and good-humoured ; had wit enough 
to be entertaining, and information enough to 
give an interest to his conversation, without 


imparting to it the assuming air of instruction. 


‘Arcy were calculated to overcome | gaged 


Though fiery and impetuous in repelling the 
slightest insult, he was never forward to give 
offence, and seemed to have pleasure in recon. 
ciling the quarrels of others. He was always 
ready for a frolic, and as fertile in resources 
for conducting it, as in expedients for turning 
aside whatever disagreeable consequences might 
result from it. His irregularities, indeed, were 
of a nature, which, as far as they operated, 
tended rather to raise the corps in the public 
estimation; for, though he was very dissi- 
pated, and somewhat prone to mischief, there 
was an open boldness, and a manly spirit of 
gaiety about him, which were highly congenial 
to the disposition of the people amongst whom 
they were displayed. It is no unmerited com~ 
pliment to say of the Irish, that they are as 
martial a race as any in Europe. As far as it 
may be considered to express a disposition to 
fight, their claims to that character must be 
admitted as incontrovertible. It has been jocu- 
larly, though not unjustly, said of them, that 
they are the only people who ‘ fight for their 
amusement ;” and certainly, taking the sons of 
St. Patrick in the mass, it would not be a to 
find a community amongst whom the plea~ 
sures of the bottle and the battle are more 
intimately connected, or the ideas of a fray and 
a festivity so habitually associated.” 

We have thus, in the hero of the author, a 
determined duellist, well practised at the mark, 
so as to be able to shoot a fellow-creature for a 
foolish expression used after taking too many 
bumpers of wine ;—one who would listen to no 
terms of accommodation ; fiery and impetuous, 
repelling the slightest insult ; full of frolic, and 
fertile in obviating any disagreeable conse- 
quences; irregular, “‘ very dissipated, and some. 
what prone to mischief ;” — in fine, one of 
those sons of St. Patrick who take equal plea- 
sure in the bottle and the battle—in frays and 
festivities! ! And we ought to remember that 
all this is eulogy!!! What would a world of such 
characters be ?—a quarrelsome, mischievous, 
profligate, vindictive, and murderous world, in 
which the human race might as soon as conve~ 
nient come to the Irish end of the Kilkenny 
cats, destroying each other, till there was only a 
tale left, but nobody to tell it! We consider 
the sanction given to such portraits by a grave 
and rational writer like the present, to be 
calculated to do infinite evil in social life, and 
indefinitely prolong a state of things, the ex- 
istence of which every right mind must lament. 
And here is another yet more objectionable. 

“ ©’Hara was several years older than 
D’Arcy, but a similarity of spirit had attracted 
them to each other at school, and the former 
found in his young associate an apt scholar, as 
ripe for mischief as himself. ‘The attachment, 
commenced thus early, was renewed after 
D’Arcy’s return from Oxford. O’Hara had 
passed through his career in the Dublin Uni- 
versity with pretty nearly the same honours 
and advantages which D’Arcy had obtained on 
the banks of the Isis. ‘The frolics of our 
‘silent sister’ were, however, of a more pug- 
nacious character than those which occupied 
the students of the English Alma Mater; and, 
independent of the general warfare against the 
watch and the theatres, which the college lads 
at that time carried on with equal spirit and 
perseverance, and in which he bore a dis- 
tinguished part, young O’Hara had been en- 
, either as principal or second, in so many 
duels, that he obtained the enviable reputation 
of the most daring lood, and formidable fire- 
eater of his day. Yet, notwithstanding the 
offensive celebrity which he had thus early 





attained, he could nov justly be considered 
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quarrelsome or ill-tempered. By a kind of 
Quixotic generosity, not uncommon amongst his 
countrymen, he was more frequently engaged 
in the disputes of others than in hisown. He 
was ready to be any man’s second; for that 
was a duty which held himself bound to 
perform for every gentleman who paid him the 
compliment to apply to him for such a service ; 
and he was:so tenacious of the honour of his 
friend, when it was once placed in his hands, 
that it could be very rarely extricated, but at 
the risk of a shot or two. atever the cause 
of quarrel, he considered all attempts at apology 
or dccommodation, as mary | suspicious and 
derogatory, until sanctioned by such a preli- 
minary. The duty of a second, he contended, 
was not to make up the quarrel, but to regu- 
late the combat, and be responsible for its being 
conducted according to the laws of honour. 

“ The. peculiar taste and prowess which 
O'Hara displayed in all matters connected with 
affairs of honour, occasioned him to be consulted 
as an authority, and selected as an umpire in 
disputed points. His decisions, too, were ge- 
nerally submitted to without appeal. ‘To de- 
mur was considered a contempt of court, for 
which the refractory party was expected to 
answer, as for a personal offence. O’Hara laid 
down the law as to the number of paces to be 
measured between the combatants — the exact 
size of the pistols —how many shots should 
take place before a proposal for accommodation 
could be offered or accepted. He established in 
his apartment a drill for young duellists ; and it 
iwas his favourite amusement to instruct them 
in the ceremonial according to which a man of 
honour and spirit may blow out the brains of 
his best friend and most intimate companion, 
without the smallest impeachment of his gal- 
lantry, his morality, or his humanity.” 

No comment is necessary upon the extreme 
absurdity of exalting a pestilent fellow like 
this—an incarnation of moral depravity—into a 
gay and excellent character! And really we 
must say in conclusion, that faults of this de- 
scription have rendered us less inclined towards 
the meritorious portions of Oldcourt than we 
might otherwise have been. 





A Treatise on the Police and Crimes of the 
Metropolis: also, an Account of Courts of 
Justice and Prisans; and an Inquiry into 
the Causes of the Increase of Crimes, the 
Tendency of the Debtor Laws, and Present 
State of the Licensed Victuallers’ Trade. 
By the Editor of “‘ the Cabinet Lawyer.” 

THE metropolis, comprehending within itself 

the elements of a powerful state, an exposition 

of its protective institutions and predominant 
crimes affords topics of interest to the general 
observer, as well as those engaged in the dis- 
charge of magisterial and professional duties. 

One reason may be assigned for the imperfect 

state of the police, in the singular fact, that 

scarcely a magistrate or writer of eminence has 
bestowed the least attention on the subject. 

On general legislation, on the theory of crimes 

and punishments, and on all the ulterior pro- 

ceedings of criminal administration, we have 
treatises without number; but on the in- 

stitutions of preventive justice we have not a 

single author (the late Dr. Colquhoun ex- 

coptea) to explain their organisations, or the 
general principles on which they ought to be 
established. In the presemt work much va- 

Iuable information has been collected; and 


though the reformatory suggestions, and the 
writer’s remarks on the causes of the increase 
of crime—on the tendency of the debtor laws 


licensed victuallers’ trade —and other ques- 
tions of difficulty, may not always be free 
from objections, there can be none against the 
importance of the details here brought together 
from authentic sources, and which must be of 
the utmost utility to those who feel any con- 
cern in the growth of delinquency, and the 
civic establishments intended for the security 
and enjoyment of a great capital. . 
The principal defects in the London police 
are ascribed to the want of a uniform and 
consolidated establishment for the whole me- 
tropolis—the inadequate number of its func- 
tionaries in the several grades of magistrates, 
constables, &c.—the absence of classification, 
with corresponding remuneration, rank, and 
responsibility—defects in the parochial con- 
stabulary—obstacles arising out of parochial 
districts and authorities—and the imperfect 
discipline and instruction in their duties of 
constables, watchmen, and patrols. In spite 
of these defects, it is allowed, that, as re- 
gards police and judicial administration, the 
inhabitants of the metropolis have many ad- 
vantages over those residing in the country. 
Criminal trials are more frequent; and they 
have a permanent magistracy, always to be 
found at a certain place and time, and who 
render their services not as a gratuitous offer- 
ing, but a duty they are bound to discharge. 
Moreover, they enjoy the advantage of having 
every justiciary act performed in the most pub- 
lic manner; and, by the agency of the press, 
of having it brought, within a few hours after 
adjudication, under the comment and observa- 
tion of an intelligent and multitudinous popu- 
lation. 

Among the promotives of crime the debtor 
laws are enumerated, and their operations 
shewn to be chiefly profitable to the legal profes- 
sion, and comparatively of little utility to cre- 
ditors. Thirty-four debts of 15,259 discharged 
insolvents amounted to nearly eleven millions 
sterling, and the whole property got in by the 
assignees left only one penny-farthing in the 
pound to the creditor, without deducting court 
fees, &c. It appears, that in two years and a 
half, 70,000 persons have been arrested in Lon- 
don and the environs, the law expenses of 
which could be not less than £500,000. So 
gainful is the trade to attorneys, that they 
frequently buy up small bills for the purpose 
of suing the endorsers, and bring nine or ten 
actions on each: one house alone has brought 
500 actions in this way. About 6000 persons 
are annually committed to the five principal 
London prisons for debt ; and of these more than 
one-third are for sums under £20. The ex- 
pense of recovering small debts, and the de. 
moralisation of the debtor by imprisonment, 
are urged as reasons for abolishing compulsory 
process for recovering sums below a certain 
amount, and thereby compelling a simul- 
taneous abridgment in the practice of credit 
among tradesmen. 

Mendicity is considered to be without excuse 
in England, the institution of the poor-laws 
having superseded every pretext for begging for 
subsistence. If an Englishman fall into dis- 
tress he ought to apply to his parish; if not 
resident in his own parish, the parish where 
he happens to dwell is bound to take charge of 
him. Natives of Scotland or Ireland have no 
claim to parochial relief in England; but the 
law has provided for their removal to the 
country of their birth. Foreigners cannot be 
justified in begging ; they are emigrants into 
@ country where mendicity is a crime; and 
having voluntarily submitted to its laws, can- 


SU Te 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred of London 
beggars have been ascertained to be impos. 
tors ; and a curious account is exhibited of the 
various artifices by which they impose on the 
charitable. Great numbers subsist by writing 
begging letters: the Mendicity Society last 
year received 2,968 letters of this description 
for investigation, of which 1,680 were from 
new applicants. Of 40,000 beggars who pre. 
sented themselves to this Society, the cases of 
only 806 were plausible enough to merit in. 
quiry ; and of this number only 237 were en. 
titled to and received relief. Half of the men. 
dicity and vagrancy is ascribed to the vast 
influx of the lower Irish, who not only de. 
press the English labourer in competing with 
him for employment, but, from their semi. 
barbarous habits, tend to debase his manners 
and character. For want of a better system of 
passing Irish paupers, the expense of conveying 
them to Liverpool is greater than the charge 
for an inside passage in the mail. Many of 
the Irish who appear utterly destitute in the 
streets, have been found, on examination, to 
have several pounds sewed up in their clothes ; 
and they frequently remit sums collected in 
this country, through the means of agents in 
London, for the payment of their rents in 
Ireland. 

There is an interesting chapter on the ef. 
fects of an adulterated coinage, and on the 
advantages of the trading and working classes 
lending their aid to check the nefarious prac- 
tices of the counterfeiter. The increase in 
the crime of burglary is ascribed to the vast 
amount of chattel property, and the absence of 
precaution on the part of householders. Most 
robberies of houses and warehouses are said to 
be ‘* put-up ones,”’ by persons who either are 
or have been domesticated or employed there ; 
and greater caution is recommended in taking 
servants and admitting them to the confidence 
of their masters. It is suggested, that occu- 
piers of houses and warehouses likely to be- 
come objects of attack, should have them sur- 
veyed by persons qualified for the office, their 
internal securities and adjacent premises ex- 
amined, and such precautions adopted as might 
be recommended. . Street-robberies, the prac- 
tices of receivers of stolen goods, and of ne- 
gotiating police-officers and attorneys, are ex- 
posed and commented upon. The difficulty of 
framing a law for the supply of anatomical 
subjects, is forcibly exemplified; since any 
means tending to lessen the respect now felt 
towards the dead, might compromise the safety 
of the living. 

Though crime has increased in the metro- 
polis, it has not increased so rapidly as in the 
country. The causes chiefly relied upon by par- 
liamentary committees to account for the aug- 
mentation in delinquency, are, the increase in 
population—the cheapness of spirituous liquors 
—the neglect of children by their parents—want 
of employment—absence of suitable provision 
for juvenile delinquents, and defects in police 
and prison discipline. In addition to these, 
the author suggests the following :—l. The 
enormous augmentation of national wealth, 
especially chattel property. 2. The long con- 
tinuance of public peace. 3. Ameliorations in 
criminal punishment. 4. Commercial avidity 
and speculation, involving a decline in mer- 
cantile principle and character. 5. More ex- 
tended operation of the debtor laws, from the 
increase in commercial transactions. 6. Po- 
verty, occasioned by diminished wages and 
profits. 
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tion ; and this is considered a conclusive argu- 
ment that society has undergone no moral 
deterioration, and that the greater develope- 
ment of crime, as exhibited in the criminal 
calendar, has principally resulted from the 
causes mentioned, and which have principally 
acted on the male part of the community. 
Had there been any growing depravity, it 
must have been shared by the women as well 
as the men, and the existence of it would 
have been demonstrated by a corresponding 
augmentation in the number of female of- 
fenders. 

Did our limits permit, we might refer to 
various other matters in this publication of 
great interest and importance: there is a va- 
luable chapter on the present state of the 
licensed victuallers’ trade; and a brief ac- 
count is given of the courts of justice and 
prisons of the metropolis—of the public sewers 
—of the supply of water—of gas-light esta- 
blishments — of the fire-police, and other 
branches of our civic and protective insti- 
tutions. We recommend it as a book of great 
intelligence and merit. 





Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and Pales- 
tine, in 1824, 1825, 1826, and 1827. By 
R. R. Madden, Esq. M.R.C.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1829. Colburn. 

Let war, pestilence, famine, or aught else, lead 

the current of public interest to any part of the 

world, booksellers and publishers are immedi- 
ately on the alert; travellers are way-laid on 
their return, and with doses of gentle flattery, 
mingled with the awrum potabile, are wooed 
and won to resign note-book and journal, tell 
all they saw, and often much they did not see ; 
and however meagre the material thus obtained, 
it serves, as it were, for the outline of a picture, 
and is consigned to other hands, who dash in 
the colours,—and a volume is produced which 
not unfrequently is the astonishment of the 
individual whose name is prefixed. Within 
the short period of one month, three publica- 
tions on the subject of Turkey, and of no in- 
considerable size, have appeared : we have before 
done justice to Mr. Macfarlane’s volume, and 
in this No. pay our tribute to Capt. Frankland’s, 
and we have now to deal with Mr. Madden’s 
too, under the above title. The author lays 
considerable stress in the preface on the ample 
opportunities afforded to him as a medical man 
for ascertaining the state of society in these 
countries, which, we must say, an attentive 
perusal does not lead us to confirm; and this 
he endeavours to heighten by a somewhat ludi- 
crous enumeration of hair - breadth escapes 
which seem to us no heavier than what usu- 
ally befall travellers. These volumes appear 
in the shape of letters, addressed to individuals 
whose names are prefixed. The account of 

Turkey contains little new, or of general in- 

terest ; the description of female society there 

is no doubt correct, as far as it goes, though we 
venture to question whether Dr. Clarke, whom 

Mr. Madden so frequently condemns, is not 

right as to. the accomplishments of the Turkish 

ladies ; as we have been assured by the excellent 
physician to the embassy at Constantinople, 
that in the course of many years’ practice, he 
has not unfrequently been surprised at the in- 
formation and acquirements they displayed. Of 
the political state of the Turkish empire we have 
only to remark, that the letters of the date of 

1824, from the frequent use of the term, 

“natural, ancient, and faithful ally,” lead to 

the suspicion of a very late coat of varnish 

being applied. The remarks on the Troad, and 


probably the remains of the.Grecian camp, are 
very puerile. From Thebes, we have a fine 
specimen of bombast, which will bear quotation. 
“ You must have often marked the effect of 
material immensity on the mind; how vision 
wanders in a species of delirium over the mag- 
nificence of Carnac, which all at once it cannot 
comprehend ; and how the sense aches with 
delight while one vast wonder succeeds another ; 
and the retina, like the sensorium, becomes 
crowded with images, which require silence 
and solitude for contemplation. The impres- 
sion which Thebes makes on the thinking tra- 
veller is indelible ; the levity of his mind, how- 
ever marked it may have been, is likely to be- 
come less; and his gravity, however great it 
may hitherto have been, imperceptibly becomes 
augmented.” 
A letter to Joshua Brookes, on the subject of 
crocodiles, hyenas, wild cats, rats, jackals, horn- 
ed vipers, and locusts, comes within the verge of 
our ideas of propriety ; but to address the fair, 
and, we are sorry to say, now the widowed 
Countess of Blessington, on ancient inhuma- 
tions, mummies, troglodytes, mummy powder, 
mummy heads divested of integuments, men 
with black skins and short woolly hair, is 
somewhat too much for us, whether ** our sen- 
sibility be on the lip, or in the heart.” 
The visit to Lady Hester Stanhope is inte- 
resting, and we willingly insert a portion of it. 
* The people of Sidon laughed at me when 
I talked of visiting Lady H—— S——:,the 
greatest lords, they said, had been refused ad- 
mittance; and latterly every stranger had in 
vain solicited an interview. I wrote a note to 
her ladyship, requesting the favour of an au- 
dience, and stating my profession and pursuits. 
In the evening, to the surprise of all Sidon, a 
pair of horses arrived for me, and a polite note 
from her ladyship, stating she would be happy 
to see me, but without a single servant. Her 
ladyship is now living about eight miles from 
Sidon, in the interior of the mountains, at a 
villa of her own construction, called D’Joun : 
there is no village in its vicinity ; hemmed in 
on all sides by arid mountains, this residence is 
shut out from the world, and is at the mercy of 
the Bedouins, if they had the audacity to attack 
it. But of this there is little fear ; they regard 
her as a queen of the desert, though I never 
heard her receive any other title from them 
than Sittee Inglis, or the English lady. When 
I was setting out from Sidon, all the merchants 
and Jews of the place gathered round me; one 
kissed my hand, another invoked blessings on 
my beard, and all this courtesy arose from a 
report that I was her ladyship’s English agent 
coming out with a vessel of specie for her use. 
I protested that I was not the bearer of a 
single paras ; and when I failed to convince 
them, I proceeded on my route. For about 
two hours the scenery became wilder at every 
step, and at last, on the peak of a solitary 
mountain, separated from every human habita- 
tion, the humble abode of Lady H—— S 
burst on my sight. I approached the house 
with a feeling of awe I could not overcome ; the 
high walls that surrounded the building, the 
massive bars that closed the gates, the gloomy 
windows that overlooked the entrance, all con- 
tributed to inspire a stranger with ideas that 
were likely to unfit him for an immediate in- 
terview with the celebrated owner of the man- 
sion. After the gates were thrown open I was 
surprised to observe a thousand little elegancies 
in the distribution of the walks, and the ad- 
justment of the flower-pots in the court through 
which I passed. Every thing without was 








the notable discovery of a moat and redoubt, 


wild and barbarous, and all within confessed 


the hand of taste. I was led from the court 
into a little garden, at the extremity of which 
there was a sort of kiosk, consisting of two 
rooms, a sitting-room and bed-room, furnished 
in the European style, with chairs and tables. 
Every thing seemed to have been prepared for 
my arrival; and in a short time, an excellent 
dinner was served up, and various sorts of the 
choicest wines of Lebanon were laid on the 
table. It seemed to me as if I was in some 
enchanted palace; the servants came and went, 
but never opened their lips ; I spoke to them, 
but they answered me with bows and nods. I 
would have given the world to have had some- 
body to talk to: in the evening, however, I re- 
ceived a note from her ladyship, stating that 
business prevented her from seeing me till the 
mogreb, or sunset; and in the event of my 
wanting any thing, that I was to write it 
down on paper and commit it to the servant. 
The formidable moment for the interview ar- 
rived at last; I decked myself out in my finest 
mameluke apparel, and followed the servant 
who brought her ladyship’s message. The 
room into which I was ushered was in the 
Arab style ; a long divan was raised at the end, 
about a foot and a half from.the ground ; and, 
at the further corner, as well as a glimmering 
lamp would allow me to distinguish, I per- 
ceived a tall figure in the male attire of the 
country, which was no other than Lady H—— 
herself. She received me in the most gracious 
manner, arose at my entrance, and said my 
visit afforded her great pleasure. In the course 
of one hour we were on the best of terms, we 
conversed like people who had been acquainted 
for years; and, indeed, her ladyship was so 
well acquainted with my character within the 
first two hours of my interview, whether by 
physiognomy or the stars, that she acquainted 
me with every peculiar lineament of my mind, 
with as much facility and as much correctness 
as if she had been tracing those of my counte- 
nance. I was certainly astonished at her pene- 
tration; but I have no doubt, that in judging 
of the characters of strangers, her ladyship 
‘consults the stars’ less than the features of the 
person whose intellect she wishes to ascertain. 
For seven hours that I had the honour of sit- 
ting with her ladyship, there never was a 
pause in the conversation. Every subject con- 
nected with oriental learning was discussed, 
and every observation of her ladyship’s evinced 
a degree of genius that astonished me, and was 
couched in such forcible and energetic language 
as to impress me with the idea that I was con- 
versing with a woman of no ordinary intellect. 
The peculiarity of some of her opinions in no 
wise detracted from the general profundity of 
her reflections ; and, though I could not as- 
sent to many of her abstract notions regarding 
astral influence and astrological science, I had 
still no reason to alter my opinion of her exalt- 
ed talents, though it might appear they were 
unfortunately directed to very speculative stu- 
dies. It is too much the fashion with us to 
impugn the understanding of every individual 
who differs in a single point from received 
opinions. There is ndt a physician in England 
who does not ridicule the notion of there being 
a particle of truth in the alleged effects of 
animal magnetism; and yet the most scientific 
men in France have asserted that its influence 
is not altogether an illusion; and, I believe, 
with justice. But, granting that it were an 
illusion, or, to go a step further, that the 
power which a wand is supposed to possess in 
the hands of certain individuals to indicate the 
spot where water is to be found, is but a fan- 





ciful idea, still I do not conceive that Lady 
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B——n, who was one of the first persons who 
brought that German discovery, or juggle, into 
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ia, among some of the most enlightened 
iropean residents in Egypt, and among many 
travellers, two of whom are English noblemen, 
and whose opinions concerning magic, to my 
knowledge, are no less singular than those of 
That Mr. Madden is an active and clever me- 
dical man, we most willingly acknowledge ; in- 
deed, his volumes afford too many evidences of 
it to be acceptable to the general reader; and 
many of his professional details, however suit- 
able for the arena of an anatomical theatre, 
are, from their indelicacy, unfit for the female 
eye: his observations on the probable causes 
and treatment of the plague merit attention ; 
and his medical advice to travellers is valuable. 
We conclude our review with an extract 
which may warn wayfarers from the too fre- 
quent assumption of medical skill in these 
countries. 


“ Shortly after, we met a kangea with an | lots coul 


English Jack ; it turned out to be that of Mr. 
L.~-, an English traveller; we dined toge- 
ther + I found he was a medical amateur, and 
had been physicking the Arabs beyond the 
second cataract. I was surprised to see his 
crew of Nubians excessively pale and meagre; 
and still more so to learn that every man of his 
had suffered from a contagious malady con- 
tracted in the unwholesome neighbourhood of 
Kenneh. Mr. L—— very humanely under- 
took to cure them all: small mercurial appli- 
cations were ju necessary ; but Mr. L_— 
confessed to me, that small as these were, the 
effects were terrible, and his crew was 
toothless. I asked to see the medicine, and, to 
my horror, F found that, owing to a mistake 
(not of Mr. L_—’s, but of the person who 
wrote the label on the medicine), the corrosive 
ointment of nitrate of mercury had been em- 
om ay instead of the simple unction. Turks 

Arabs take a great deal of killing; no 
others could have survived this cure.” 





CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S AMERICA. 
(Third notice: conclusion. } 

Leavine Charleston, Captain Hall travelled 
over a good deal of the interior country ; and 
his accounts of the new settlements are replete 
with interest and intelligence. He tells us— 

* About a year before the period of our 
visit, that is to say, in the course of 1827, an 
arrangement was completed by the govern- 
ment of the United States, by which the Creek 
nation of Indians were induced to quit the 
territory lying between the Chatahoochie and 
the Flint rivers, and to move westward within 
the limits of the state of Alabama; thus leav- 
ing the vast intermediate district of country 
at the disposal of the Georgians. It seems 
that, according to the laws of Georgia, any 
land so acquired, by what is called the extinc- 
tion of the Indian claims, is divided by lottery 
amongst the inhabitants of the state. E 
citizen twenty-one years of age has one draw, 
as it is called; a married man two draws, a 
married man with a family three. I forget 
the farther particulars, and have mislaid the 
act of the legislature upon the subject. I be- 
lieve, however, that the lots were of 202} 
acres each. Be these details, however, as they 
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may, the whole of the country, formerly occu- 
pied by a few Indians, was no sooner ac- 


‘quired than it was divided in the way I have 
‘mentioned amongst the 


people of that state. 
When this distribution took place, however, 


|the state government reserved a portion of the 


country, five miles square, upon which they 
proposed to found a city. The situation 
chosen for this p was a on the left 
bank of the Chatahoochie, which is the boun- 
dary line between the state of Georgia and 
Alabama. The new city was to commence at 
the lower end of a long series of falls, or, more 
properly speaking, rapids, over which this 
great river dashes for some miles in a very 
picturesque manner. The perpendicular fall 
being about 200 feet, an immense power for 
turning mills is placed at the disposal of the 
inhabitants of the future city, within the 
limits of which the whole of this valuable por- 
tion of the river has been included. All the 
way down to the Gulf of Mexico, also, the 
navigation of the Chatahoochie is unimpeded ; 
so that several steam-boats had already made 
their way up to the spot I am speaking of. 
By a law of the state of Georgia, it was 
arranged that sixty days should elapse after 
this portion of land reserved for the city was 
completely surveyed, before any of the building 

d be sold. These lots were to consist 
of half an acre each, and the whole five miles 
square was to be distinctly marked out in 
streets, on paper; and, being numbered and 
lettered accordingly, they were to be adver- 
tised for sale over the whole Union. These 
sixty days were considered sufficient to enable 
adventurers, settlers, land-speculators, mer- 
chants, and all others so disposed, to come to 
the spot preparatory to the auction. The pro- 
ject took like wildfire; and the advantages of 
the new city being loudly proclaimed over the 
land, people flocked from all quarters to see 
and judge of it for themselves. We arrived, 


y | fortunately, just in the nick of time to see the 


curious phenomenon of an embryo town—a 
city as yet without a name, or any existence 
in law or fact, but crowded with inhabitants, 
ready to commence their municipal duties at 
the tap of an auctioneer’s hammer. On leaving 
the Creek agency, we drove for some miles 
along the Indian, or western side of the river, 
and then crossed over by a ferry to the left 
bank. In order to see things better, we sent 
on the carriage, and walked towards Colum- 
bus, which it was understood was to be the 
future name of the future city. A gentleman, 
one of the assembled inhabitants, had been 
kind enough to accompany us from the agency, 
to show-off the lions of this singular place. 
The first thing to which he called our atten- 
tion, was a long line cut through the coppice- 
wood of oaks. This, our guide begged us to 
observe, was to be the principal street; and 
the brushwood having been cut away, so as to 
leave a lane four feet wide, with small stakes 
driven in at intervals, we could walk along it 
easilyenough. Onreaching the middle point, our 
friend, looking around him, exclaimed, in rap- 
tures at the prospect of the future greatness of 
Columbus—‘ Here you are in the centre of the 
city!’ In a very short time, he assured us, it 
would be no longer a mere path, but a street 


very | sixty yards wide, and one league in length! By 


keeping a bright look-out as we proceeded, we 
could detect other similar cuts into the forest, 
branching off at right angles to this main 
avenue, as it was to be called. As yet, how- 
ever, these cross streets were only indicated 





by a few stakes driven in by the surveyors. 
After threading our way for some time amongst 


the trees, we came in sight, here and there, of 
ep ae 
at last principal cluster of houses, 
very few of which were above two or three 
weeks old. These buildings were of all sizes, 
from a six-feet box or cube to a house with 
half-a-dozen windows in front. There were 
three hotels, the sign belonging to one of 
which, I could observe, was nailed to a tree 


still growing, untouched, in the middle of the 
street. Another had glazed windows, but the 
panes of glass were fixed in their places 


streets were adhered to; but no other descrip. 
tion of regularity could be discovered. As 
none of the city lots were yet sold, of course 
no one was sure that the spot upon which he 
had pitched his house would eventually become 
his own. Every person, it seemed, was at 
liberty to build where he could find room, it 
being understood that forty days after the sale 
would be allowed him to remove his 
from the ground on which it stood, he 
not himself become its purchaser. In conse. 
quence of this understanding, many of the 
houses were built on trucks,—a sort of low, 
strong wheels, such as cannon are supported 
by,—for the avowed purpose of being hurled 
away when the land should be sold. At least 
sixty frames of houses were pointed out to me, 
lying in piles on the ground, and got up by 
the carpenters on speculation, ready to answer 
the call of future purchasers. At some parts 
of this strange scene, the forest, which here. 
abouts consists of a mixture of pines and oaks, 
was growing as densely as ever; and even in 
the most cleared streets some trees were left 
standing, I do not well know why. As yet there 
had been no time to remove the stumps of the 
felled trees, and many that had been felled 
were left in their places ; so that it was occa- 
sionally no easy matter to get along. Anvils 
were heard ringing away merrily at every 
corner ; while saws, axes, and hammers, were 
seen flashing amongst the woods all round. 
Stage-coaches, travelling waggons, carts, gigs, 
the whole family of wheeled vehicles, innume- 
rable, were there. Grocery stores and bake- 
ries were scattered about in great plenty—and 
over several doors was written, ‘ Attorney at 
Law.’ One of the commissioners from the 
state of Georgia, who had the management of 
this extraordinary experiment in colonisation, 
assured me there were upwards of 900 in- 
habitants already collected together, though it 
was expected that four months must still 
elapse before the sale could take place, or the 
city have any legal existence! Many of these 
people being without houses, or even sheds, 
were encamped in the forest. Some lived in 
; and many persons strolled about, to 
pick up quarters and employment where they 
best could. As all sorts of artificers were in 
great demand, it was a fine harvest for carpen- 
ters and blacksmiths. I was told that upon 4 
moderate computation there would probably be 
assembled, on the day of sale, between three 
and four thousand people, ready to inhabit the 
new city. I can well believe this; for, during 
the short period we were there, many new 
comers dropped in from different directions, 
out of the forest—like birds of prey attracted 
by the scent of some glorious q' Tt must 
have been a curious sight after the auction, to 
witness the scatter which took place when the 
parties came to claim each his own property— 
to demolish or remove the old, and raise the 





new dwellings ; to say nothing of the entangled 
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machinery ‘of police’ and other municipal ar- 
pon hah oy mayor and aldermen to get 
town taxes to levy;—the school, the 
jail, the court-house, the church,—all to be 
erected. In other places these things rise up 
degrees—but here they must have taken 
y Ha, woos at once, and all in a body! I 
could form no idea from what I saw or heard 
on the spot, how this strangely concocted 
town would get on ;—nor have I ever since 
been able to learn one syllable respecting its 
progress.”” 

At the end of his work the author embodies 
his general observations and opinions in the 
form of a conversation with a citizen of the 
United States ; of which dialogue the following 
is the finale, and a fair sample of the whole. 

“© At all events,’ said my American friend, 
‘although I fear no foreigner can ever under- 
stand our character, or appreciate the value of 
our institutions, I trust you at least will admit 
that we are a t nation ; that we are tread- 
ing close on the heels of the mother country ; 
and that we are making gigantic strides in 
the way of every kind of improvement?’ I 
remained silent, not knowing well how to 
reply to such an appeal. ‘ At least,’ he added, 
‘I trust you have seen enough to make a 
favourable report of us to your countrymen ; 
and that you will do what you can to bring 
the two countries more together ?? My answer 
was in these words: * I came away from Eng- 
land with that express intention, or at least, to 

correctly, with the anxious hope that I 
should find sufficient materials to enable me, 
with a safe conscience, to make an effort 
towards the accomplishment of that object.’ 
‘And what is the result 2? ‘TI will not con- 
ceal from you that I have been somewhat dis- 
appointed ; and my opinion now is, that while 
each of our governments retains its present 

, any closer intimacy between us is 

not likely to spring up. Neither do I think, 
all things considered, it is what the Americans 
themselves ought to desire.” ‘ Why not? You 
surely do both countries injustice.’ ‘ Pray do 
not misunderstand me,” I said, ‘ or think me 
unkind. My meaning is simply this. If an 
American traveller were to come to England, 
stay in it as long as I have done in America, 
and pay as much attention to my country as I 
have'done to his, and after all were to declare, 
that npon the whole he did not think much 
further intimacy between the two countries 
was either probable or very desirable, I should 
be far from saying his speech was an unkind 
one to us, or unpatriotic to America; still less 
that he did either party the slightest injustice.’ 
* Surely, it would be wanting in true philan- 
thropy, however ?” he said. ‘ Not a whit,’ I 
replied. ‘Each of our countries loves its 
own institutions better than those of the other. 
You prefer a democracy, we choose to abide by 
our monarchy. You love to be chopping and 
ai er desire to continue in our present 
th. ich is the best, time will shew. 
ut however that may be, it is quite clear, 
that as our views and wishes are so diametri- 
cally opposed, not merely in name but in sub- 
stance, and in all that we respectively consider 
valuable in life, any closer contact could not 
ag tend to advance the objects of either. 

e, for our part, have no mind to change to 
your = and you, in like manner, I pre- 
sume, have no wish to come round again to 
that of England. Let us, therefore, in God’s 
name, long preserve our present friendly and 
useful relations, leaving it to time and the 
course of events to regulate the terms of our 
future intimacy.’ ‘I fear,’ said my excellent 


friend, “we are doomed, in America; to be 
\perpetually misunderstood. I trust, however, 
\that this national reserve—which I earnestly 
}desire to see removed—does not extend to indi- 
viduals. You and I, for instance, may conti- 
nue to enjoy each other’s friendship without 
risk.” ‘ Indeed, I hope so,’ I exclaimed: * I 
should be much grieved to think that any 
thing else could ever be the case. I have had 
the pleasure of becoming acquainted with many 
persons in America, whose good-will and good 
opinion I hope I shall never lose, and for whose 
kindness to my family and myself I shall feel 
grateful to the last hour of my life.’ So we 
shook hands and parted.” 

In addition to the extracts and remarks 
which we have now offered to our readers, we 
have only farther to notice, that the first of 
Captain Hall’s able volumes relates to Canada 
and our own North American colonies (respect- 
ing which it gives a mass of useful information), 
and that the whole is illustrated and improved 
by excellent maps. Where so much ability 
has been displayed, it cannot be expected that 
a brief review could do the author justice ; 
but as, on the whole, his statements are rather 
unfavourable to America, we have no doubt 
they will provoke plenty of discussion, without 
our entering into the warfare. 

Forty Etchings, from Sketches with the 
Camera Lucida, &c. &c. 4to.—This appendage 
to the preceding volumes demands from us a 
short record and panegyric. Captain Hall, by 
a skilful use of that admirable instrument, the 
camera lucida, has here separately and most 
felicitously illustrated his North American 
tour. We have remarkable landscapes, and 
characteristic figures, etched with equal fidelity 
and spirit. We are sure that this publication 
will not only recommend itself to the public, 
but the means by which it has been accom- 
plished to many a future traveller. 





Maw’s Passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

(Third Notice; conclusion.] 
Tue lengthened extracts to which the interest- 
ing matters treated of in Lieut. Maw’s work 
have already seduced us, leave us no space for 
any remarks of our own; and indeed, the na- 
ture of the topics discussed would render these 
unnecessary, even had we opportunity and in- 
clination to indulge in them : we therefore prc- 
ceed with our extracts. At Tabitinga, at an 
Indian festival :— 

* During the week we went frequently to 
the governor's and the padre’s houses, and 
accompanied the former to an Indian dance or 
festival. These festivals are not uncommon 
at Tabitinga, occurring, I believe, about once 
a-month, when the Indians, few of whom live 
in the pueblo, collect, and dance and drink 
chicha for three days, to such an excess, that 
they become thoroughly stupified ; and it re- 
quires four and twenty hours, or one day and 
night’s sleep, to recover them. The dances 
are performed in masks, and there is much 
acting in the performance: that which we saw 
appeared to me to relate to some story; but 
what the story was I could not learn, although 
I made repeated inquiries. I will, however, 
attempt to describe that part of the perform- 
ance we witnessed. At the time we entered, 
which was after the dance had commenced on 
the first evening, several persons were collected 
in a house that had apparently not been long 
built, standing close round the walls inside, 
so as to leave the middle of the apartment 
clear for the dancers and their attendants, the 
latter of whom were nunierous. Seats were 





given us near the master of the ceremonies, an 





i a 
elderly Indian who stood alone. The dancers, 
who, from what ‘we could judge of their figures 
when disguised, appeared to be men, were 
dressed in shirts made of bark, stripped off the 
trees whole, therefore having no seam, and 
marked with rude figares of different colours, 
principally red and yellow. The shirt was con- 
tinued over the head, with holes for the eyes, 
nose, and mouth, and above the shirt was a 
head-dress made from the stems of Indian 
corn ; sleeves were made of the bark of smaller 
trees or branches, also without seam, except 
where they joined the body of the shirt; and 
ears were attached according to the objects 
intended to be represented, some resembling 
monkeys. On the legs, particularly on the 
right ankle, were tied strings of rattles, made 
from the shells of some small hard nut, the 
sound of which was loud, but not disagreeable. 
The dancers were usually linked three together, 
one principal character supported by two others, 
one on each side; and there were generally 
two sets dancing at the same time, each set 
being followed by women and children dancing 
or jumping in a similar manner. The step 
was a kind of run, one, two, three, then the 
same number of beats with the heel, jerking 
the rattles, and then on again, one, two, three, 
passing continually round and across the apart- 
ment, After the parties who were dancing 
when we entered had gone on for some time, 
the arrival of fresh characters was announced 
by a noise, (I think beating a kind of drum at 
the door); room was then made; the first 
performers retired, and the new-comers entered, 
dressed so as to represént various characters, 
and armed with false spears or javelins, which 
they darted into the thatch of the roof inside 
the house, and then proceeded to dance in a 
similar manner to their predecessors. The con- 
clusion of the festival was, that the women as 
well as the men were all intoxicated; and the 
day after the rites terminated, few Indians 
were seen out of their hammocks. We availed 
ourselves of the opportunity to obtain some of 
their costumes, &c. I got two bark dresses, 
some necklaces made of teeth, and a bark belt, 
which is the only dress of some of the ‘Tacunas. 
I also got a string of the scarlet macaws, or, 
as they are there called, arara’s feathers, re- 
sembling the head-dress described as having 
been worn by the Peruvians at the time of the 
Spanish conquest. One of the Indians, who 
came to the festival, brought a few birds which 
he had shot with his pucuna, and stuffed with 
cotton, slung over his shoulder ; these we also 
got. The commandante had several string of 
birds of similar descriptions, and stuffed in a 
similar manner, hanging in the veranda of lis 
house, which he intended taking down to 
Para. He had also got a young king of the 
vultures, and some monkeys of a raré Species. 
The accounts given us at Tabitinga of Dr. 
Spix, the German naturalist, who had come 
up to the frontier, with particular directions 
from the emperor for assistance to be rendered 
to him, were considered as little less than mar- 
vellous by the relaters. He had examined 
various subjects; and we were told that there 
was not a monkey in the district one or more of 
whose species he had not stuffed. The scien- 
tific ability and indefatigable perseverance of 
this gentleman, and of his companion, Dr. Mar- 
tius, who proceeded up the Japura,; and of 
whom we afterwards heard much from: Colonel 
Zany, commandante of militias at the Rio 
Negro, who accompanied Dr. Martius by order 
of the government, and obtained his rank of 
colonel for having done so, are too well known 
for me to presume to say more respecting 
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There was a large canoe at Tabitinga 
i with sarsa- 


them. 
that had come down the Uca 
parilla belonging to the intendente of Moyo- 
bamba, and his uncle, the prefect of the mis- 


sions on the Ucayali. She had ‘been con- 
signed to the padre, and was waiting for some 
goods which the new commandante was sup- 
posed to be bringing up with him. The Indians 
who manned the canoe belonged to the Ucayali 
missions; they were savage, that is to say, 
rude in their appearance, but quiet and peace- 
able in their manner. Their dress consisted 
of a single garment, not much unlike an 
English carter’s frock, made of coarse cotton 
cloth, and dyed of a brown colour. Their 
weapons were bows, made of palm wood, and 
about six feet long, and arrows of strong reeds, 
as stout as a man’s finger, without knots, and 
headed, some with bone, others with a broad 
hollow cane split in halves, and pointed. We 
got several of these bows and arrows, in ex- 
change for knives, fish-hooks, large needles, 
&c. which were valued highly by these poor 
beings, and some of which we distributed 
amongst them, but not in such numbers as to 
render them valueless. When at Moyobamba, 
the intendente assured us that his uncle, the 
prefect of the missions, had seen an arrow 
headed with cane, and shot from a Ucayali 
bow, enter a man’s chest, and shew itself 
through the back. The man who had charge 
of the canoe was a Peruvian, and spoke the 
Spanish language. The account he gave of 
the Ucayali was, that Sarayacu is the highest 
station of the missionaries, and the residence 
of Padre Plaza, the prefect. The Ucayali is 
broad and deep as far as Sarayacu, but divides 
into smaller streams soon afterwards. He had 
been up the Ucayali as far as Ocopa, noted as 
the college of the missionaries, and only a few 
days’ distance by land from Lima. Some of 
the Indians between Sarayacu and Ocopa are 
dangerous, but others come down to trade. I 
do not suppose that these accounts are im- 
plicitly to be relied upon, although I give them 
as the best we received in the country. * * 

‘¢ Some of the Tabitinga Indians have a pre- 
posterous practice of tying ligatures so tight 
under the knees and elbows, that the circula- 
tion of the blood must be in a great measure 
stopped ; the joints swell in consequence, and 
the flesh and muscle of the limbs entirely 
dwindle. Their knowledge and application of 
particular herbs is as remarkable as their igno- 
rance of others. Whilst we were at Tabitinga, 
an Indian who had gone into the woods to 
collect sarsaparilla, was bit by one of the deadly 
snakes of the country, and was brought back 
to the pueblo supposed to be dying. Being a 
Christian, Padre Bruno went to perform the 
last offices of the church over him; but the 
women took charge, and, by the application of 
herbs, cured him in three days. The poison in 
which the Indians dip their wooden spears, 
and the small arrows for their pucunas, has 
frequently attracted notice by its power and 
rapidity of execution. Its preparation is kept 
a mystery confined to certain tribes, and that 
manufactured by different tribes may, per- 
haps, differ ; but from its great value amongst 
the Indians, the difficulty of procuring it, and 
from those by whom it is manufactured being 
inferior tribes, and of the lowest order of 
savages, I suspect that the preparation is not 
altogether a safe process. I had endeavoured 
to get some of this poison, but without suc- 
cess, until some men, seeing a large knife of 
the same kind as those with which we had 
paid the Laguna canoeman, and which we 
intended to keep, as it might be useful, being 











about eighteen inches long, brought several 
bows, arrows, &c. to obtain it; but we had 
got sufficient bows and arrows, and would not 
give the knife. At last, after various attempts 
had been made, a jar of poison was brought, 
and the knife was then given. Yet so much 
was the poison coveted, that when we reached 
the Rio Negro, it was stolen; and I am in- 
debted to Colonel Zany for another jar, which 
is now in the hands of Mr. Brodie. Its effects 
are rather stupifying than convulsive. Salt 
and sugar are both considered remedies, taken 
inwardly, and applied externally. * * * 

“ During our daily visits, the padre re- 
lated to us various anecdotes and descrip- 
tions of Peru, which corresponded generally 
with what we had seen. At his house we 
met with a Peruvian, a man about six feet 
high, and unusually stout in proportion, who, 
amongst other adventures, had had an ex- 
traordinary engagement with a tiger, the 
marks of whose claws and teeth he still re- 
tained on his head and arm, although several 
years had elapsed since the combat. Repe- 
titions of such recitals are not easy, inas- 
much as the spirit of them depends greatly 
on the manner and peculiarities of the actors, 
which are almost indescribable. The tiger’s 
antagonist and his brother were proprietors of 
achacra that was infested by animals coming 
under the general denomination of tiger, and 
which includes a variety of species, some 
incomparably more formidable than others. 
What was the particular description of this 
animal I do not know; the reader must en- 
deavour to form his judgment from the nar- 
ration. However, our acquaintance passing 
one day through part of his chacra, saw the 
tiger lying under a bush or tree; and, accord- 
ing to the Peruvian, or perhaps his own more 
peculiar manner, he addressed it. ‘ Ho, my 
friend, you are there, are you? I have been 
seeking you for some time, and we have a 
long account to settle. Wait till I get my 
weapons, and I will be with you again 
quickly.’ Accordingly, going to the house of 
the chacra, he got his pucuna and arrows, and 
returned: these men always wear a long knife 
in a leather sheath, suspended to a strap that 
buckles round the waist. When the tiger saw 
him coming with his pucuna, he thought it 
time to be off; and, springing up, began to 
run. A chase then commenced, the man’s 
conversation also proceeding —‘ What, you 
are off now, are you? but you shall not pass 
quite so easily; we must have some further 
communication before we part.’ In the mean 
time the tiger, either not liking the sound of 
the man’s voice, or the appearance of his wea- 
pons, made a spring, and got up into a tree. 
A momentary pause ensued, when the man 
laying down his spears, if he had any (which I 
really do not know), began to make use of his 
pucuna by blowing poisoned arrows at the 
tiger ; but either the poison was old, and not 
good, or the tiger’s skin was too tough and 
glossy, as no deadly effect was produced ; but 
the animal was annoyed; and, after several 
arrows had been blown at him, sprung or fell 
from the tree, and again started to run. The 
chase was renewed, and the man came up, the 
tiger turning on his haunches to defend him- 
self. The pucuna was now of no use, and was 
thrown aside: the left arm advanced to keep 
the animal off, whilst with the right the man 
felt for his knife...... The exertion of running 
had broke the strap, and he was without arms. 
Desperation sometimes gives courage, and this 
man was evidently not deficient in what at 
that time was a desirable quality ; moreover, 





his strength was uncommon. He . remained 
firmly on his guard. The tiger attempted to 
spring; the man struck him with his fist on 
the nose, still keeping his left side forward and 
his arm extended, and continuing his conversa. 
tion—‘ I am without arms, but I am not beat.’ 
The tiger made another spring, and was again 
struck on the nose; some other remark was 
made, and in this manner the combat went on, 
until the tiger finding himself foiled in his 
endeavours to spring, made various other at. 
tacks. On one occasion he seized the man’s 
left arm and bit it through, but was again 
struck on the nose, and fortunately let go 
without injuring the bone: on another. occa- 
sion he got one of his paws on the man’s head, 
and the claws tore through the scalp to the 
skull ; the marks and the man’s height proved 
that they were no kitten’s claws. In the end, 
the man would probably have fallen ; but his 
brother hearing him talk in rather an uncom. 
mon manner, came up with a spear, and run 
the tiger through the body. After the story was 
finished, the padre asked the man, *‘ What made 
him go and fight with a wild beast ?? How. 
ever, he said, the account was true, as, indeed, 
the marks on the man’s head and arm proved. 
We were also told of a Peruvian pueblo that 
was infested by an animal of this denomina- 
tion, and which I think was said to be black, 
that would walk into the plaza in the middle 
of the day, and seize on the first person it 
could.lay hold of. It carried off about fifty 
people before it could be destroyed. It was at 
length shot. - - * 

‘* The padre had some large land-tortoises, 
which were considered good to eat, and even 
preferred by some people to tartaruga, or the 
water-tortoises. I cannot say I admired such 
diet ; but in a country where monkeys and 
vaca marina are considered delicacies, and 
snakes and alligators have been eaten, not to 
mention human flesh, any thing will go down. 
I bought a small monkey at Tabitinga, of an 
uncommon species. It had been domesticated, 
and was a playmate of the children. The man 
to whom it belonged, who was an Indian, ob- 
jected at first to parting with it; but a good 
price being offered, he at last consented. 
When he was receiving payment, supposing 
we wanted to make a mess of it, he said it 
was not large, but it would be good to eat. A 
land. tortoise, that stood a yard high, was said 
to have been sent as a specimen to the em- 
peror. They abound in some parts of the 
Montana. The day before we left Tabitinga, 


a fisherman, whom the padre had sent out, . 


returned with a vaca marina that he had har- 
pooned ; and as I had repeatedly expressed a 
wish to see one, and if possible to get a skin 
preserved, the padre sent to us before he al- 
lowed it to be cut up. Its shape, with the ex- 
ception of the snout, resembled a seal; the 
skin that of a whale or porpoise, smooth, of a 
dark lead colour on the back, and with a few 
occasional hairs. The snout, and particularly 
the lips, were like those of an ox, whence it 
derives the Spanish name of vaca marina, and 
Portuguese ‘ peixe boy.’ The tail was broad, 
not thick, and horizontal. On each shoulder 
was a fin joined close to the shoulder, broad, 
but not thick, and tapering narrower and thin- 
ner towards the extremity. The dimensions 
of this one, which was full grown, but not 
considered fat, were about ten feet long, and 
eight round the thickest part of the body; 
but as the Indians were not willing to move 
it, and I agreed with the fisherman to buy the 








skin, I was not so particular as I otherwise 
should have been in measuring. When cut, 
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LL 
on the under part of the body, from the head 
towards the tail, immediately under the skin, 
a layer of fat covered the ribs and fleshy part 
of the body; and this layer being the part 
from which oil, or, as it is there called, ‘ man- 
teiga,’ is . was carefully stripped off 
va the fisherman and his assistants. In its 

ickest part, immediately over the intestines, 
the layer was about two inches in diameter. 
Under the fat the flesh resembled that on the 
ribs of moderately fat beef, and was also 
stripped off in one layer. The ribs were then 
divided, and the intestines taken out. I do 
not understand sufficient of anatomy to de- 
scribe each of the organs, but it appeared to 
have most of those common to land animals. 
The lungs were of large size, extending nearly 
the whole length on each side of the back, pro- 
tected from the intestines by a strong dia- 
hragm. There were two distinct stomachs 
connected by a small but long intestine, with 
a much larger intestine leading from the 
second stomach. On being cut open, the whole 
were found to contain grass or some kind of 
vegetable, which the animal had lately eaten ; 
that contained in the first stomach was co- 
vered with a thick mucous substance, whilst 
in the second stomach and larger intestines it 
was of a yellower colour, and appeared to have 
undergone a considerable degree of digestion. 
Each of the fins had five long tapering bones, 
with joints resembling those of the human 
hand. The extremities of both the tail and 
fins were gristle. The cutting up this vaca 
marina had attracted the attention of a variety 
of animals. The men were the operators; a 
number of women and children were in at- 
tendance with baskets; whilst several half- 
starved dogs were on the look-out, and fighting 
for whatever might fall to their share; and 
when any of the refuse was thrown into the 
water, it was instantly snapped at by what we 
supposed to be alligators.” 

On the 8th of February our countrymen 
left Tabitinga, and passed the boundary line 
between Peru and Brazil. 





Gabrielle; a Tale of the Swiss Mountains. 
By C. Redding. 12mo. pp. 136. London, 
1829. Ebers and Co. 

Tue story of the principal poem is a very 

pathetic one—that of a Swiss girl who loses 

her reason in the fright occasioned by the sud- 
den fall of an avalanche. There is much 
beauty and sweetness in many parts, though 
not throughout so critically correct in compo- 
sition and rhyme as poetical in thought. As 
it would be difficult to detach passages, we 
prefer quoting one of the minor pieces, from 
its being finished within our limits. 
«© The Sword Song. 
* Thou sword upon my belted vest, 
Why glitters thus thy polish’d crest, 
Kindling “— ardours in my breast, 
rom thy bright beams ?—Hurrah !’ 
‘Ah bra’ 9 
Proud for a freeman te be male 
For him I fine, for him I wade 


rough blood and death.—Hurrah !’ 
* Yes, my sword, behold me free, 
In fond ‘ion bound to thee, 


As though thou wert betroth’d to me, 
A first, dear bride.—Hurrah !" 
* Soldier of Freedom, I am thine! 
For thee alone my beams shall shine— 
When, soldier, shall I call thee mine, 
Join’d in the field ?—Hurrah !’ 
* When the shri)! trumpet’s summons flies— 
When red guns flash upon the skies— 
Then will our bridal sun arise 
And join our hands.—Hurrah !’ 
* O welcome union! haste away, 
Ye tardy moments of delay ; 


* Why restless in thy scabbard, why, 
Thou iron child of destiny? 
So wild, as if the battle-cry 
Thou heardest now.—Hurrah! | 1 
* Impatient in my dread reserve, 
Restless in battle-fields to serve, 
I burn our freedom to preserve 
Thus with bright gleams.—Hurrah !’ 
* Rest, but a little longer rest, 
In a short space thou shalt be blest, 
Within my ardent a ey rest, 
y for fight.—Hurrah !’ 
* Then let me not too long await— 
I love the gory field of fate, 
Where Death’s rich roses blow elate 
In bloody bloom.—Hurrah !’ 
* Then out, and from thy bondage fly, 
Thou treasure of the freeman’s eye ! 
Come to the scene of slaughter, hie, 
Our nuptial home.—Hurrah ! 
Thus be our glorious marriage-tie 
Wedded beneath heaven's canopy ; 
Bright as a sunbeam of the sky 
Glitters my bride.—Hurrah ! 
Then, forth for the immortal strife, 
‘hou German soldier’s new-made wife ! 
Glows not each heart with tenfold life 
Embracing thee ?—Hurrah ! 
While in thy scabbard at my side 
I seldom gazed on thee, = bride— 
Our hands now join’d, we'll ne’er divide, 
Ever in sight.—Hurrah ! 
Thee ‘kling to my lips I press, 
And ths my ardent lone pt + dl 
O cursed be he beyond redress 
Who parts us now !Hurrah ! 
Come joy into thy polish’d eyes, 
Let thy —— flashing rise— 
Our marriage-day dawns in the skies, 
My Bride of Steel.—Hurrah ! ” 


Amid the many translations of this cele- 
brated poem, we know of none than can at all 
compete with this most animated and stirring 
one: it has completely caught the spirit of 
K@rner. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Emily Moreland ; or, the Maid of the Valley. 
3 vols. 12mo. Sherwood and Co. 
One of the old-novel school; the dangers of a 
pretty girl whom every one wishes to seduce. 
She escapes of course, and is happily married. 

The Extractor; or, Universal Repertorium of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, &c. &c., 
from March to July. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 548. 
J. Ware. 
THE immense mass of useful and amusing 
reading which is now poured out by the period- 
ical press, and which has happily superseded 
that torrent of irreligion, immorality, and mis- 
chief, which previously overflowed the country 
—enables the judicious selector who conducts 
this publication, to compile, every few months, 
a miscellaneous volume of much entertainment 
and interest. We spoke well of his first, and 
have no cause to retract our praise on looking 
over this, his second, effort. 


Moral and Sacred Poetry. Selected and ar- 
ranged by the Rev. T. Willcocks and the 
Rev. T. Horton. 12mo. pp. 296. Devon- 
port, 1829. W. Byers. 

Wiruovurt subscribing to the poetical opinions 

of the reverend editors of this volume in their 

preface, and indeed differing from them on 
almost every point toto calo, we willingly accord 
to them the meed of having chosen from the 
grand body of English poesy a series of exam- 
ples well suited to their object,—the exhibition 
of fine as well as ordinary talents employed in 
disseminating a love of virtue and religion. 

The book is neatly printed and got up, with a 

pretty vignette. 





Hobart Town, printed by James Ross. 
Amonc the literary novelties and curiosities 


The Hobari-Town Almanack, for the year 1829. c 


~ 
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we may fairly reckon the first publication of 
an Australian almanack. Let us add, that it 


8 very appropriately embellished, and, except 


that the paper is rather inferior, altogether a 
creditable little volume. 
the usual cycles, calendars, &c. &c., are de- 
voted to local information; and, we daresay, 
are as useful in Van Diemen’s Land as they 
are strange to us. 


The contents, with 





An Historical Essay on the Magna Charta of 


King John ; to which are added, the Great 

Charter in Latin and English; the Charter 

of Liberties and Confirmations, granted by 

Henry III. and Edward I.; the original 

Charter of the Forests ; and various authen- 

tic Instruments connected with them: Ex- 

planatory Notes on their several Privileges ; 

a descriptive Account of the principal Ori- 

ginals and Editions extant, both in print and 

manuscript ; and other Illustrations, derived 

from the most interesting and authentic 

sources. By Richard Thomson. Large 8vo. 

pp. 611. London, 1829. J. Major; and 

R. Jennings. 

TuE title-page so fully explains the nature of 

this, we will say national, work, that we have 

only to speak of its literary character, and ad- 

mirable execution as an example of typography 

and embellishment. In the former respect Mr. 

Thomson has done every thing that could be 
wished, and added greatly to the reputation 
he had already established as a diligent anti- 
quary and popular writer. He seems to have 
consulted every authority which could render 
such a volume more valuable than any that 
have preceded it; and his mass. of information 
is really ‘* prodigious.””’ With regard to the 
decorative parts, they must be seen, to be prized 
as they ought to be: every page is a picture. 
The designs and wood engravings, by Brooke, 
Thurston, Branston, Bonner, Hughes, Mosses, 
White, Mason, and other eminent artists, are 
at once appropriate and beautiful — well chosen 
and well copied after striking originals, whether 
of charters, armorial bearings, tombs, effigies, 
or other sources. In short, this book ought to 
adorn every library in the kingdom. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

NEW RUSSIAN EXPEDITION. 
Baron Humsorpt, after a short stay at St. 
Petersburgh, left that city towards the end of 
May, to proceed to the Ural mountains. There 
is every reason to expect from him, if not a 
number of new observations, at least a series of 
experiments and notices much more exact than 
those made by his predecessors, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Messrs. Hausten and Erman, of 
Stockholm and Berlin, whose objects were much 
more limited. What will give much interest 
to his journey, is the comparison which will pro- 
bably be instituted between the steppes of Asia 
and Africa; for M. Humboldt is accompanied 
by Professor Ehrenberg, as zoologist and bo- 
tanist, who made so interesting a journey 
through the Libyan deserts, to Dongolah, 
Mount Sinai, and Mount Lebanon, and who 
alone will be thus enabled to give a correct 
comparative table of the phenomena presented 
by analogous countries in these two parts of the 
world. 


AFRICA. 
Continuation of the Journal of the Expedition 
under Captain Owen. 

We had arrived off the deserted settlement at the entrance 
of the Rio Grande, and the writer proceeds :] 
Part of the buildings are still remaining, ‘un- 
inhabited and in ruins. The main and the 








I long, my bri: ‘oom, for the day 
‘0 wear thy wreath,~-Hurrah !" 





which reach us from various parts of the earth, 





islands are very fertile, covered with fine large 
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trees, bushes, and _— 3 plenty of cattle, deer, 
and many kinds of game ; hants, wolves, 
baboons, monkeys, &c. &c. The tor and 
hip abound in this river. One of the 
natives, who had spent his youthful days at 
Liverpool, could speak English tolerably well, 
came on board to dispose of ivory and skins, 
and was very communicative. Upon being 
asked if he would join in an elephant hunt, he 
declined, saying he had had enough of them in 
his searches for dropped tusks in the woods ; 
and related an instance of his being chased by 
one of them through a wood, and his progress 
obstructed by its breaking off and throwing large 
branches in his way ; and having frequently 
to be.on his hands and knees to get through 
the thick jungle, he with great difficulty and 
fatigue escaped from this furious animal. Some 
of our party, however, attempted it, but could 
not succeed in the many tracks to discover one, 
although but a few minutes previous to their 
landing one or more had passed that way. 
This native also informed us, that two of his 
slaves, in wading the river, had a few days 
previous been seized by alligators, and dragged 
to the bottom of the river, in the presence of 
their countrymen on the opposite side, Great 
advantage was derived from this native; and 
he volunteered to be the pilot of our boats up 
the Rio Grande. | We were now joined by the 
tender, Albatross and Conflict ; the latter ves- 
sel had also been aground upon a ridge of rocks 
at low water, but sustained little or no injury ; 
and recommenced survey with great alacrity, 
in order to quit these islands before the tor- 
nadoes set in. While in the act of quitting 
this anchorage, early in the morning, a large 
canoe came alongside with the padre and a 
native officer of the Portuguese garrison—hav- 
ing stole away at night to inform us, that the 
soldiers had revolted, and the other officers 
having confined themselves to their quarters, 
it was ted the mutineers would steal away 
in a brig at anchor off wo pert, and they came 
to claim our immediate help. Captain Owen, 
ever ready to render assistance in time of need, 
acceded to their wish ; and on our arrival off 
their port, Bissoa, after pursuing a very in- 
tricate and shallow entrance among the islands, 
we found that the sight of our ship alone had 
caused great confusion, that several of the dis- 
affected had given themselves up, and that the 
officers had released themselves, and taken se- 
veral prisoners. A party of marines, under 
Lieutenant Seymour, was sent a-shore to ap- 
prehend those that were missing from the gar- 
rison. All was soon quieted by our approach ; 
and the poor, heavy, and dejected-looking officers 
of the garrison were invited on board. Having 
imprisoned the mutineers, they were sent to 
the island of St. Jago for trial. For this act 
of kindness, two of the finest heifers which had 
been purchased were changed for two miserably 
lean ones, which were forced on us just as we 
had got under weigh,—a B sal of the ingra- 
titude of these people. e were joined by 
his majesty’s steam-vessel, African, from Sierra 
Leone, bound to the river Gambia: by her 
we despatched a boat, with Lieutenant Owen, 
Mr. Tudor, and six seamen, for the survey 
of that river, in which they succeeded beyond 
any former attempt, and got safe to Sierra 
Leone before the severity of the unhealthy 
season had set in. We remained several days 
at this anchorage, during which we erected 
a tent upon an island in the centre of the 
channel, which we named Observation, it 
being well adapted for that purpose. Our 


in procuring’ wood. and water. A number of 
wild fowls’ eggs were found here; and pelicans, 
herons, and several handsome birds, were shot. 
The island from which the natives sallied upon 
us was in sight from this anchorage, but they 
kept away. We occasionally saw about 1,500 
head of cattle, moving along the sandy shore 
of the island Canabec; and observing the na- 
tives beckoning on shore, it was thought a fa- 
vourable opportunity for renewing our friendly 
disposition and procuring a few fish: the 
boats’ crews were cautioned as to landing 
before they had well acquainted themselves 
with a probability of favourable reception. The 
shore was soon crowded by the natives, and 
our boats hauled a-shore by them. Some of 
the officers and men landed; and upon 
making signs of barter, such confusion pre- 
vailed (through eagerness to procure tobacco, 
beads, and buttons) as to render it abso- 
lutely necessary to rejoin their boats. After 
a long palaver, one of the old native chiefs 
was prevailed on to venture in our boat to the 
ship ; and shortly after, a number of chiefs and 
females came off in their canoes, and were 
presented with buttons, beads, &c. Our boats 
proceeding again to shore, the men were joined 
and followed by the chief on a bullock, and by 
his subjects, who soon became familiar, and 
paid a visit to the ship, which in a few mi- 
nutes was surrounded by canoes. Several of 
the chiefs persisting in bringing their mus- 
kets on board with them, to guard against 
our marines, whom they did not seem to 
fancy, were. ordered $ whereupon they 
became greatly incensed ; and, recalling their 
people in the act of barter, whistled a sum- 
mons for all to join their canoes, and, in a very 
independent and offended manner, rowed. off 
to the shore, having disposed of-little or none 


low water is very indifferent; the shore 
muddy and shallow. The tribes of these 
islands appear as void of chastity as of civi- 
lisation ; the husband only taking care to 
receive a share of the recompense for his 
spouse’s dishonour. The countenances of both 
sexes are affable and pleasing; but they are a 


fear, of their cunning and 
attributed to former visitants of this quarter in 
the Guinea trade. They have large and ex. 
pressive eyes: the women are of a low stature, 
and the men in general very tall and well. 
proportioned. Each island seems to constitute 
a distinct tribe. Their habits are remarkably 
selfish, and they beg with unceasing impor. 
tunity for every thing that attracts their no. 
tice. We met with a French smack while 
here from the island of Goree, with European 
produce, and made some good purchases. The 
natives of the islands. are provided with spear, 
musket, and large case-knife, and are tattooed 
over the face and body, in every respect much 
resembling the Bijugas. The men wear a 
piece of skin round them above the hip, 
and the women a thick, heavy mat of grass 
about the waist, from which they can in- 
stantly release themselves; they wear also a 
kind of tippet made of grass. The immense 
size of their canoes, of thirty and forty paddles, 
and from forty to sixty feet long, and the 
great number of natives well armed, have a 
most formidable appearance. The islands are 
very fertile; and from the regularity of the 
palm and cocoa-nut tree, they more resembled 
ranges in parks, than wild and natural produc. 
tions of such a country as this. 


of their cattle and poultry. The landing at| 8" 


dangerous people to confide in; and much, I 
is to be cial 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDEKS. 
THE additional ground obtained by the Zoolo. 
gical Society in the Regent’s Park lies to the 
north of the 
road. Maintaining a part. 


there is to be a gentle sweep up to the gates, 
to admit of the egress and regress of visitors; 
while the communication between the two gar. 
dens will be effected by means of a sufficiently 
spacious tunnel under the road. The whole 
space will be about fifteem acres; and thus, 
what may be considered the public exhibition 
part of the establishment will be much extend~ 
ed and improved, the sights more numerous, 
and the habitatg of the various animals better 
suited to their natures, as well as to the con~ 
veniences of those who come to view or study 
them. And this seems to be the more requi- 
site, from the increasing popularity of this 


‘lounge ; to which the mature crowd to gratify 


their curiosity, and the young are taken to 
inform their minds. So great, indeed, has the 
resort become, that when there, on Wednes. 
day, we learnt, to our surprise, that no lesa 
than about £100 had been received in shillings 
on each of two separate days during the week !! 
Two thousand visiters per day!! Among the 
novelties. which may partially account for this, 
we noticed the Brahmin bull (not white, as 
has been stated in the newspapers, but gray; 
and certainly a beautiful as well as interesting 
animal). The alligator died on Monday; but 
the beavers, the seal (still living, though we do 
not think very promising), two opossums, a 
young scarlet ibis, the macaws in high feather, 

together 


}several species of remarkable dogs, 


with the usual tribes from the lion to the mon- 
key, and the sea-eagle to the linnet,—give 
t animation to a spot which is in itself a 
delightful place of recreation. Thus, while 
what may be called the Metropolitan Show is 
so eminently prosperous, it is to be expected 
that, in conjunction therewith, the more useful 
establishment near Kingston may be made pro- 
ductive of real benefits to the country, by im- 
proving the breeds of animals, by navaralising 
reign and exotie specimens which will adorn 
England, or be valuable for food and commer- 
i There are a multitude of creas 
tures of every kind, which, if properly culti- 
vated (and this may be done at a distance front 
London, where they are not everlastingly 
disturbed in their habits), would enrich our 
rivers, our fields, our heaths, and our woods: 
there are even many, once indigenous, which 
might advantageously be introduced—from the 
lovely egret, through several excellent varie- 
ties of game, to the noble cock of the wood and 
the bustard. We trust the Society, now 80 
largely patronised by the public, will hold these 
objects in view; and while it administers a 
laudable amusement to the inhabitants of the 
capital, pursue the still more scientific ends 
which such an institution may fairly propose 
as its chief title to national support and honour. 


INEFFICACIOUS POISONS. 
Tuovucu we do not think the writer of the 
following letter differs so materially from us 
in our account of M. Chabert’s exploits as 
to require insertion; yet, as the author of 
oviarll able works on the subject of poisons, 
&c. &¢., we consider his letter to be rather 
an important corroboration of our ewn views. 





* We would icularly recommend, as worthy of 
attention on this subjec, ‘Dr Smith’s “ Hints for the 
Examination of Medical 








boats not ren returned from survey be- 
tween the islands, the men were employed 


(To be continued.) 
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wonderful that (o to hurry and other cir- 
a : ~~ A rs confident that 
for the interests of 


I beg to remar 


any one of a variety of antidotes, in the event of some 
other poison hav: 
compelled to take him as we found him. I entirely agree 
with you, that he, opTiMA fide, swallowed forty grains of 
phosphorus, which created no ible alteration in 
the state of his system, and which did not hinder him 
from eating as mye dinner as any one present. It 
not be quite irrelevant to add, that during the ex- 
pot of the poison I stood close to him; and that 
the whole of the eve (at dinner and after- 
wards) he sat next to me: of these facts you yourself 
squny Panel between ui mich tho suppers is ous 
ly us, W com 
did not become privy to; and in this incipient stage 
of the business, I am satisfied that Chabert Is NoT aN 
ImposToR. However, we shall put him to other trials in 
the course of a short 
You are mistaken about the experiments with the 
arsenic. There was no vapour or emanation whatever, 
but of the sulphuric acid. Owing to Chabert giving me 
his directions in English (which he speaks imperfectly) 
instead of French, the arsenic was improperly introduced 
into the stove: but, even had the experiment completely 
succeeded, I should not be disposed to attach any import- 


ance to it. 

As I have no doubt that Chabert (in good hands) will 
eee t —_ ey of a 
ledge,—-and am sanguine enough to hope ma’ 
be rendered a benefactor to his fellow-creatures, still o 


little apprehension tha‘ i 
its proper light, and give it publicity.—I an, Str, &e. 
J. GORDON SMITH. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
CamBriper, July 10.—-On Tuesday last, being com- 
mencement day, the following Doctors and Masters of 
Arts were created :— Mie Rew: ‘ete Wette 

Doctors in Divinity.—' . W. Dealtry, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, rector of Clapham ; the Hew. J. Allen, 
late Fellow of Prin Cc of Westmin- 
ster; the Rev. G. Ac » St. John’s C rector of 
St. Mildred’s, Bread Street; the Rev. M. J. lor, late 
Fellow of ’s Ci 3 the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, 
Sidney Co! , vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland. 

Doctors in Physic. —H. S. Roots, Jesus College; G. 
Shaw, R. Pinckard, Caius College; J. B. Steward, Pem- 
broke College. 

asters of Arts. —W. Gurdon, W. F. Bally, A. Power, 
Dowsing College: W. Goodwin, H. W. Crick, J. H. Sad- 
ler, H. Bawtree, W. Warren, J. Carver, E. R. Otter, 
G. Sharland, W. Steggall, G. Otter, R. M. Baddeley, 
Jesus College; R. Day, F. O. Martin, R. Willis, W- H. 

, H. Clinton, S. Stone, T. Hulton, C. Dade, C. 
Paul, G. O. Miller, H. B. Leeson, J. T. Debrisay, J. D. 
Hurst, Caius College; G. O. Townshend, W. G. Cookes- 
ley, King’s College; J. Bishton, R. Maitland, H. Collins, 
J. Hodgson, W. Law, M. Prickett, H. Ashington, F. F. 
Pinder, W. M. Heald, E. Jenkins, R. Atkinson, W. Hop- 
Wood, C. Nairne, W. M. » R. H. Lewin, 
W. Webb, J. D. Hales, R. B. Baker, J. Darnell, J. B. B. 
Clarke, H. P. Daniell, J. Fitz-Gerald, T. Stratton, J. R. 

» G. H. Bower, W. Overton, O. Head, J. Warner, 
E. A. Smedley, J. Losh, G. D. St. Quintin, D. Ricardo, 
C. J. Sympson, J. L. Freer, G. Thornton, P. Morton, 
E. Heneage, J. A. Kinglake, J. Allen, W. M. S. Marriott, 
T. Rawson, Trinity College; G. Hepper, G. Hodgson, 
W. H. R. Bayley, TH ers, E. B. Sparke, H. Jesson, 
W. Keeling, W. H. . W. Metcalfe, J. A. D. Meakin, 
R. D. Powell, W. R. Richards, S. Revell, H. R. Yorke, 
R. Foster, J. L. Tanner, B. Maddy, W. W. Robinson, 
J. H. Fludyer, J. H. Marsden, J. Pedder, W. L. Suttaby, 
H, Fox, E. Cole, W. E. Stevens, F. H. S. Say, G. H. L. 
Ww , J. Greensall, J. F. Flavell, T. M. 
—p T. Holiway, D. Coleridge, W. H. b BP. 
Smith, E. Gibson, D. R. Fearon, R. Lowe, St. John’s 

; J. G. Milne, W. Stone, B. F. Couch, S. Hudson, 

R. M. Poore, St. Peter’s College; T. a J. Cham- 
ion, J. Y. Cooke, Clare Hall; R. South F. —_ 
e; W. M. 


> 
» H. Simpson, J. W. Budd, Pembroke Co! 
, J. Bragg, P. > W. Wells, Cones Christi 
Cc ; R. Clutton, A. H. Small, W. Jones, G. Ainslie, 
H. P, Blencowe, C. Tyrell, R. Wilson, Emmanuel College; 


. 
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Quece’s College; J. Pedder, C. Wallington, T. S. Green, |filling up certain vacant bishoprics. 
B. J. Sams, 0. A. Heywood, Christ Collet isons. G, | Godwin, in his work De Presulibue Anglia, 
Wyatville; A. Boulton, Sidney College; J. Gibson, Ca-| assigns, indeed, the year 905 as the date of 
therine Ban; G. ——. L. Cooper, T. Husband, this transaction; but his learned annotator, 
“arane L.A on Saturday last the following de- | Richardson, proves that Denewulph’s decease 
grees were conferred :— did not take place till 909; while both the 
ae ee 2 See ne | eee Chronicle and Florentius speak of St. 
ccpaahel Shelor in Civil Law.-Rev. W. B. Hall, St. Peter's | a = prmtion, of the see wy = 
college. is Venewulph, according to some 0 e 
pe ed pte ag ne Cone | earlier writers, was the very swineherd of 
R. Smith, Magdalen College; W. F. Raymond, —— Goes tradition goes, that Alfred, 
| having taken refuge in his cottage, acted as 
ea EE @ Sake, Co See his servant, and was so grievously vituperated 
elors in Civil Law. —Rev. G. Pocock, Trinity| by his wife for letting her cakes burn. On 


Hall; H. Prendergast, Esq., Trinity Col 3 Rev. A. B. : 
oath. Shameaaae y College | the expulsion of the Danes, the grateful mo- 
At the same congregation the Rev. W. S. Phillips, | March, says the story, finding his late master 


B.D.. late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, was admit- | tolerably shrewd, and not altogether illiterate, 
cundem. the Rev. E. Cox, of Tri-| Sat him to Oxford, and eventually raised him 


At a co! tion yesterda’ ve A ° 
nity College, and T. Newbery, of Queen’s College, were | to the see of Winchester. It is almost.a pity 
mitt 


asters of Arts; and the Rev. R. Greswell,/ that Wharton, in his Anglia Sacra, has de- 
jee Nat ae Se Se Ss | molished this account fnan appeal to dates, 

which, like Lord Mayor Beckford’s ‘ facts,’’ 
are * stubborn things.” That Frithstan was 
JuLy lth. Colonel C. Doyle in the chair.— his immediate successor, however, Malmsbury, 
Chandos Leigh, Esq., T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., Florentius, Ingulphus, and others, all concur 
E. Russell Mardon, Esq., Thomas Tod Mar- | im affirming, as also that he held the bishopric 
don, Esq., John Stewart Sullivan, Esq., C. N. | till 931, when he resigned it, and was suo- 
Pallmer, Esq., M.P., and Colonel M. Stewart, |eeded by Brinstan. St. Frithstan survived 
were severally balloted for and elected. Baron his abdication only a twelvemonth, dying in 
Vander Capellan, his Excellency Don F. de|the odour of sanctity A.D. 932. Between 
Zea Bermudez, Spanish ambassador, Professor | these two periods, then, viz. 910 and 932, we 
Wilken of Berlin, and M. Edouard Thayer, |™ust fix the date of these his relics. With 
were elected foreign members. The reading |*€spect to the lady who bestowed them on him, 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 








of Tausch’s paper on Circassia was concluded : | 
the author was an employé of government 
with the Circassians. In this paper he strongly 


and by whose fair hands they were perhaps 
embroidered, we cannot arrive at the same 
degree of certainty, inasmuch as there were no 


urges an intercourse being kept up between less than three illustrious ladies of the name 
that country and more civilised nations, as the | °f Zlfed in existence during the period above 


in | only means of effecting a favourable change of Mentioned. Of these, one was daughter to 


in | King Alfred, a second stood towards him in 
a oo ao © the relation of daughter-in-law, and the third 
was his grand-daughter. The first has obtained 
ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. a distinguished name in the chronicles of our 
Amone the curious relics of antiquity re-| Saxon ancestors, as one of the most stirring, va- 
cently discovered in the tomb of St. Cuthbert, | lorous, and wise princesses in our island’s his- 
at Durham, are part of the pontifical vest..| tory. She married Ethelbert, Earl of Mercia, 
ments of a bishop, consisting of a maniple and| whom she survived; and afterwards rendered 
stole, in a high state of preservation. These|the most material service to her brother Ed- 
interesting remains having been, by the per-| ward, both in the field and cabinet, towards the 
mission of the dean and chapter, forwarded to | subjugation of his Danish enemies, The third 


character. 
member at the last meeting. 





London, are now in the Tower, consigned to 
the care of that able antiquary Mr. Petre, 
under whose superintendence a set of draw- 
ings, forming perfect fac-similes of the ori- 
ginals, are now in the course of execution, at 
the expense of the Antiquarian Society. The 
gold lace, which appears to be constructed 
solely of fine gold wire, partially flattened, 
and without any admixture of silk thread, re- 
tains its metallic colour and brilliancy almost 
as freshly as when it was first put on, 900 
years ago; nor is the ground-work on which 
it is laid in a greater state of decay. A an 
inscription in embroidery, perfectly legible to 
the most inexperienced eye, these robes appear 
to have been the gift of Ailfied to Frithstan,— 
a circumstance which at once fixes their date, 
beyond all dispute, to the earlier part of the 
tenth century. In the whole catalogue of 
English bishops there is but one Frithstan, or 
Frithestan, who, according to all the most re- 
ceived authorities, succeeded Denewulph in the 
see of Winchester, A.D. 909, being one of the 
seven prelates simultaneously consecrated by 
Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, in pur- 
suance of the mandate issued by King Edward 
the elder (son and successor of the illustrious 
Alfred), as the condition of removing the papal 
interdict under which the kingdom had been 





J. Rawlings, T. Beil, T. Clark, J. Simons, J. ; 
N. Chinnery, R. Gaycoyne, 3) ‘ee 


Bagnall, Tt. 


became a nun in the abbey at Winchester ; 
and she it was, in all probability (judging, 
however, from that circumstance e, in the 
absence of all other testimony), who made this 
|handsome present to her diocesan. Among 
|the figures worked in the embroidery, are 
|those of Sixtus, Gregory, St. Laurence the 
deacon, &c., with several other saints and 
popes, which afford a very pleasing illustration 
of the costume of the period, and the then 
state of the art of embroidery. The drawings 
are going on with great care and accuracy ; 
and we do not doubt but that the engravings 
| hereafter to be taken from them will be exe- 
cuted in such a manner as to be equally credit- 
able to the artists and patrons. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Nature. Painted by Sir T. Lawrence; en- 
graved by G. T. Doo. . Moon, Boys, and 
Graves. 

Nature, and English Nature too, in a rich 

and happy exhibition of infantile loveliness. 

An exquisite little girl is fondling a younger 

child; and the group is, we think, the most 

charming that ever proceeded even from the 

President’s pencil, delicious as it is on such 

subjects. The engraving by Doo is worthy of 





placed, in consequence of a previous neglect in 





the picture ; apparently slight, but producing 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





the finest effects of harmony, expression, light, 
and shadow. 


View at Brighton. Painted by Copley Field- 
ing; engraved by C. G. Lewis. Same Pub- 
lishers. 

AnoTtuen beautiful specimen of art, though 

of a different kind. It faithfully represents 

the shore at Brighton, with fish landing, &c., 

vessels at sea, and the town on the left. It is 

sweetly executed. 


The Rustic Wreath. Painted by W. F. Wi- 
therington; engraved by G. H. Phillips. 
Same Publishers. 

A coop third to complete this trio of engrav- 

ings so honourable to the state of our arts. It 

contrasts well, too, with the elegance of Law- 
rence ; for here we have a country lass twin- 
ing a wreath about a child’s bonnet, while the 
youngling is in all the ecstasy of a romping 
attitude, with a shepherd’s dog watchful. There 
is great simplicity and truth in the design, and 
the look of the elder is uncommonly pleasing. 

ROME. 
AMONG our young’and rising artists at Rome 
we have, in a letter just received, a very fa- 
vourable report of a sculptor of the promising 
name of Wyatt, and, we believe, nearly re- 
lated to the able individuals so highly appre- 
ciated in England, from Windsor-ville to 

Hyde Park Corner and elsewhere. To form 

a third distinguished artist in union with such 

men as Campbell and Gibson, is no small 

honour to the British school in Italy. Among 

his commissions, Mr. Wyatt is executing a 

statue rather smaller than life for Sir M. W. 

Ridley; a monument for the lady of Lord 

Barrington, and another for the late Mrs. 

General Buller ; and, we believe, also a group 

for Sir Robert Lawley. He unfortunately, 

however, met with an accident lately in visit- 
ing, in company with some brother artists, the 
scene of the earthquakes near Albano Marino, 

—his horse falling with him, and broke his 

thigh. He was doing well when the accounts 

came away; but the injury would of necessity 
retard his labours for a while. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO THE SUN-FLOWER. 
Bricut emblem of passion ambitiously high, 
Unchangeably constant, and fervent as pure, 
Asks thy love unattainable sympathy’s sigh, 
Or do feelings like thine their own guerdon 
insure ? 
O selfish, and dead to the generous fires 
In bosoms impassioned as tender that glow, 
Were he who in love that so proudly aspires, 
Unhoping return, should discover but wo ! 


Or is’t not for man, with adventurous mind 
Each purpose by energy wont to achieve, 
To judge how fond woman, each self-thought 
resigned, 
Can rejoice ev’n in triumphs that doom her 
to grieve ? 
He knows not, upon those magnificent rays 
Their own beauty imparting to Nature 
around, [rapt gaze, 
How exulting thou: dwell’st with devotion’s 
And of life’s choral gratitude drink’st the 
glad sound. 


What though from his throne’s exaltation, the 
Sun 
On his lowly adorer bestow not a thought, 
His triumphant career thou enjoy’st as "tis run, 


And with sympathy’s glow thine existence | P 


is fraught. 


When, dispersing the shadowy gloom of the 
night, [blue, 
Dawn’s roseate tints flush the sky’s colder 
From dreary obscurity wakening to light, 
Thou smil’st on the promise of morning’s 


gay hue. 
When the orb, of heat, light, and existence 
the source. [his power, 


? 
Bursts from thraldom below, in the pride of 
With delicious emotion thou follow’st his 
course, [flower. 
And deck’st in his own golden radiance thy 


Even when tow’rds his setting thine idol de- 
clines, 
His track thou pursuest with joy unde- 
pressed ; 
Nor whilst in his splendour the universe shines, 
Do forebodings of sorrow intrude on thy 
breast. 


When the lord of thy passion and life disap- 


ears 
The idieaien of glory in heav’n that is left, 
So sweetly of absence the loneliness cheers, 
That scarce of his influence seem’st thou 
bereft. 


And—O how unlike to the sorrows of man !— 
To thee shall each morrow thine idol restore ; 

No dreary abandonment blights the brief span 
Of acreature but fashioned to gaze and adore. 


There are, ’mid the heirs of humanity’s pride, 
Whom desolate widowhood slowly destroys ; 
Or, selfishly cold, through existence who glide, 
Unconscious alike of its sorrows and joys. 
O many with pity who look, or disdain, 
On a passion so humbly aspiring as thine, 
Might envy emotions whose rapturous pain 
Thou wouldst not for all their enjoyments 
resign ! 


« athe 


SUR LE TEMPS QU’IL FIT A LONDRES* 
EN Mar 1829. 

QUEL astre de malheur, sur cette ville immense 

Exergant nuit et jour une noire influence, 

Y vient éterniser, au milieu du printemps, 

Des rigueurs que l’hiver prodigua si long-temps ? 

Quoi ! verrons-nous sans cesse et le froid et la 
pluie 

De la gréle et des vents imiter la furie, 

Pour tantét a la fois, et tantét tour-a-tour, 

Se disputer entr’eux tous les instans du jour ? 

J’ai beau chaque matin, au retour de l’aurore, 

Pour dissiper enfin l’ennui qui me dévore, 

Offrir des veeux au ciel, et prier le soleil 

De venir quelquefois éclairer mon reveil : 

J’ai beau me persuader qu’a midi, plus traitable 

Le temps, pour m’épargner de paraitre coupable, 

Me permettra du moins, par faveur, par pitié, 

De remplir les devoirs qu'impose l’amitié : 

Le matin, 4 midi, trompé dans mon attente, 

Et déja de la faim sentant la loi pressante, 

J’ai beau croire le soir que du moins pour diner 

Je pourrai chez mon hite aller sans me noyer : 

C’est toujours le brouillard, enfant de la Tamise, 

C’est le vent, c’est la pluie, 4 leurs ordres sou- 
mise, [efforts 

Qui m’attendent partout, et joignent leurs 

Pour troubler mon esprit, et glacer tout mon 


corps. 

Quel diable de pays !—O beau soleil de France ! 
Ne viendras-tu jamais, par ta douce présence 
Dissiper les frimas, et chasser ’aquilon, 

Qui désolent encor les beaux champs d’ Albion ? 
Soleil ! 4 ma priére, une fois plus docile, 
Détourne tes chevaux aux murs de cette ville, 





Par tes rayons dorés viens charmer mes ennuis, 
Et me faire oublier le séjour de Paris. 
Approche, astre brillant, et bientét la Nature, 
Pour plaire 4 tous les yeux, reprendra sa parure; 
Bientot Flore et Zéphire, a l’or de leurs cheveux, 
Mariant et la rose et le myrte amoureux, 
Verront, prés de Amour, folatrer sur leurs 


traces, 
Les Ris et la Beauté, les Plaisirs et les Graces ; 
Tandis que le ramier, en l’honneur du beau 
temps, 
Fera gémir Echo de ses heureux accens ; 
Ou que, sur le peuplier, la tendre Philoméle 
Répondra par ses chants a l’époux qui l’appelle, 
Et contant ses amours aux habitans des bois, 
Leur fera de Cythére aimer aussi les lois, 





DRAMA. 
OPERA SINGERS. 


Ir is not easy to please the whole tribe of 
Opera singers and dancers, and their friends 
and admirers. We have had an anonymous 
letter dated Regent’s Park, and put into the 
twopenny post in Tower Street (!), charging us 
with being unfavourable to Malibran. The re. 
verse is the fact: we have spoken most highly 
of her; and when we have been obliged to point 
out her errors, have almost invariably stated 
that she had powers of every kind, which, pro. 
perly directed, must place her at the head of 
her profession. But we cannot praise extrava- 
gance of action or singing; nor capriciousness 
of conduct, interfering with the public gratifi- 
cation. On the contrary, we applaud Mali- 
bran’s accepting and making a great deal of a 
slight part on Thursday night (how much more 
meritorious than throwing obstacles in the way 
on every occasion!) ; and also willingly insert 
the following explanation (such as it is) from 
Curioni :— 
186, Piccadilly, 11 Juillet, 1829. 
Monsieur le Rédacteur, —I1 y a un article dans votre 
Journal d’aujourd’hui, o1 vous dites que Madame Mali- 
bran faisait du tort aux préparatifs que j’avais faits pour 
mon bénéfice de Jeudi dernier. Pour l’honneur de la vé- 
rité je dois dire, qu’aprés l’accident arrivait 4 Madame 
Malibran, elle m’avait fait prévenir qu’il lui était impos- 
sible de jouer un rdle aussi fatigant que celui d’Orazio; 
mais elle a eu la complaisance d’ajouter, qu'elle était préte 
4 jouer dans l'un des trois opéras suivants—Don Giovanni, 
Ii Barbiere, ou Le Nozze di Figaro. Ayez la bonté, mon- 
sieur, d’insérer cette déclaration dans votre prochain nu- 
méro, et recevez l’assurance de ma parfaite considération. 
Votre trés humble serviteur, 
CuRIONJ, 


At the English Opera House, the Robdber’s 
Bride,—the music by Ries, and adapted by 
Hawes,—has been produced with much effect. 
The concerted pieces are very fine; and the 
amateurs of music have a great treat in hear- 
ing them, executed as they are by the superior 
musical skill and strength of this house. 

The Adelphi terminated its justly most suc- 
cessful interludory season on Wednesday: 
Mathews and Yates have only to be at home 
in this style for a few seasons, to make very 
comfortable homes for themselves during the 
rest of their lives. 








VARIETIES. 

M. Abel, the celebrated, though young, ma« 
thematician of Christiania, died recently. . He 
had been invited to settle at Berlin, as Profes- 
sor in the School of High Sciences, the founda- 
oa of which has been proposed by M. Hum- 
boldt. 

Shipwrecks. —A Society for the relief of 
shipwrecked persons is spoken of in Paris. 

Antiquiti Accounts from Rome state, that 





* The above remonstrance and complaint of a French 
t, on a visit to London, being as applicable te the wea- 
ther of July as to that of May, we insert it as a part of 
our meteorological records for the present year.—Ed, 








the researches making there continually bring 
to light new archeological treasures ; and the 
number of Etruscan vases discovered is report- 
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ed to amount to more than 5000, among which 
there are at least 200 which have Grecian in- 
scriptions. A catalogue of the latter has just 
been published ; and it is likely to excite much 
curiosity among antiquaries. Many of the 
yases described in this catalogue will probably 
tend either to confirm or destroy the conjec- 
tures which well-known archeologists have 
made respecting similar vases which had been 
previously discovered in other localities, and 
whose bad state of preservation rendered ex- 
planations difficult or doubtful. Among the 
objects found at Canino, are a considerable 
number of antique jewels in gold, and several 
small bronze figures executed in very good 
style. 

"At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, several papers were read from the 
commission in Greece under the direction of 
M. Bory de St. Vincent. These papers were 
sent, in the first instance, to the minister, by 
whom they were forwarded to the general 
commission charged to receive the documents 
relating to Greece ; but the request of M. Bory 
to have them submitted to the Academy has 
been acceded to. Messrs. Cuvier, Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, and Desfontaines, were directed to 
examine the papers in question, and to report 
upon them. At the same sitting, M. Bourige 
presented to the Academy a new method of 
tanning leather; by which means, a process 
that now requires three years may be per- 
fected in four months. M. Chevallier also an- 
nounced to the Academy, that he had dis- 
covered a process by which ancient monuments 
could be cleaned in a much more effective man- 
ner than by scraping. The process of M. Che- 
vallier consists in rubbing the article to be 
cleaned with a brush dipped in water sharpened 
with hydrochloric acid, in the proportion of 
twelve ounces to a pail of water. 

To preserve Cherries.—The best way to pre- 
serve cherries is to procure some of the common 
cherries very ripe, and add to them two pounds 
of sugar, four pints of brandy, four ounces of 
clove pinks, and a few Morel cherries ; bruise 
some of them with the hand, and boil them 
over a slow fire, until they have the consist- 
ency of syrup. They are then to be strained, 
and the juice is to be poured into the mixture 
as before ordered, which is to be left in infu- 
sion, and exposed to the sun for a fortnight or 
a month. By this process the cherries will 
have a very fine flavour. A few cloves may be 
used as a substitute for the clove pinks. 

To make Syrup from Currants.—Take 100 
pounds of ripe currants; having carefully re- 
moved the stalks, put them into a vessel on a 
fire, and let them get just so hot that the 
greater part shall burst, or the pulps become 
discoloured. Pour them out gradually into a 
sieve, and add five pounds of cherry juice, pre- 
pared in the same way, to that of the currants. 
Let the liquor be placed in a cool cellar, and 
thirty-six hours afterwards the jelly must be 
strained over clean cloths. By this means 
about forty pounds of clarified syrup will be ob- 
tained, into which you must put about seventy 
ounces of the best sugar, and the syrup may 
then be bottled off till it is wanted.—(F'rom a 
work on domestic economy published in Paris.) 

Egypt.—This fertile country yields, to every 
grain sown, fifty grains of corn, fifteen grains 
of barley, eight to ten of maize, and twenty- 
four grains of rice. Its other agricultural pro- 
ductions.are, linseed, beans, peas, lupins, and 
flax, which give abundant crops. One moiety 
of its produce of wheat, beans, and peas—one- 
third of that of maize—and two-thirds of its 








domestic consumption, for the purposes of ex- 
portation. Of cotton—the better species of 
which resembles the best kind of Brazilian— 
more than 200,000 cwt. have been brought 
to market in one year; though the cultivation 
of this article has not been pursued above seven 
years. The sugar-cane is grown in Upper 
Egypt, and produces between 40,000 and 50,000 
cwt., one-half of which circulates as merchan- 
dise, in a raw state. Were this article treated 
with proper skill and attention, it might not 
only be cultivated with much profit and to an 
immense extent, but would be found, from its 
intrinsic excellence, far superior to any West 
India produce for the refiner’s use. ‘The rais- 
ing of indigo has been attempted, on a con- 
siderable scale, and with great success, of late 
years; and of this product 60,000 oka, or 
135,000 pounds, have been sold, from one 
twelvemonth’s growth. The finest of the three 
qualities which are raised is esteemed quite 
equal to the best East India indigo. Some 
Christian settlers from Syria have begun the 
cultivation of silk; but nothing certain is 
yet known as to its fitness for the purpose of 
exportation. Nature has endowed this coun- 
try with a lavish hand—whether we look at 
its capabilities for vegetable or animal produc- 
tions ; and Mengin* has calculated, that if it 
enjoyed the advantage of a mild and intelligent 
government, it might, independently of a con- 
siderable export-trade, be rendered capable of 
maintaining a population of 8,000,000 of hu- 
man beings: whereas, under the iron grasp of 
its present ruler, it does not support above 
2,500,000, including 3,000 Jews, and 170,000 
Christians of various persuasions; but exclu- 
sive of fifty tribes of Arabs, whose numbers 
amount to 120,000, or thereabouts, dispersed 
in villages, or following a nomadic life. The 
same writer estimates the annual revenue at 
£2,000,000—one-half of which is derived from 
the miri, or land-tax—the regular force, trained 
after the European fashion, at 10,000 infantry, 
9,000 cavalry, and 1,200 artillery—and the 
irregular, at 36,000 infantry, and 6,000 men 
mounted on horses and dromedaries. 

Lancasterian Schools in France.—Several 
Lancasterian schools have been established in 
the French provinces during the last two 
months, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the clergy. About a fortnight ago, one 
was opened at Cambray, by subscription, to 
which the municipality contributed very libe- 
rally. Hitherto, these schools were not per- 
mitted to have any books which were not ap- 
proved by the curé of the parish; but this re- 
striction is now done away with, and the choice 
of books is left to the discretion of the trus- 
tees. 

Micrometer. —In one of the late Nos. of 
Beck’s Repertorium, an account is given of a 
Mr. Skiadan’s (a Russian) inventios. of a mi- 
crometer capable of measuring the yg}gyth of 
an inch with accuracy. 

In the very a... marriage conte one thing that’s good ! 

A blessing to lessen the pain ; 

For a man when fast tied to a wife, by the rood, 

At least, cannot marry again !—Benedict. 

Canterbury, July 10th, 1829. 

Sir,—If you think the following worthy of a 
place in your paper, you will oblige by inserting 
it. The name Napoleon, if written in the 
Greek characters, and the first letter taken 
away perpetually, is, when translated, singu- 
larly descriptive of the character of the cele- 
brated “ little Corsican officer.” 





NATIOAEQN 


ATIOAEQN 
TIOAEQN 
OAEQN 
AEQN 
ENN 
an 
which constitutes the regular Greek sentence, 
Nawortwy amworiwy rortwy crtwy Atwy twy av, and is 
to be rendered thus: ‘* Napoleon being a de- 
structive lion going about destroying cities.” 
N. B.— These initials, signifying Napoleon 
Buonaparte, when written in the Greek, thus 
—f’, mean 52, the year of Napoleon’s age 
when he died. I am, &c. A. J. E. 
Regie Schole Salopiensis Alumnus. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Pro s have been issued by Messrs. C: ter for 
publishing a Series of Twenty Subjects from the Works 
of the late R. P. Bonington, in Parts; and lith phed 
by J. D. Harding. From the anxiety to possess his draw- 
ings evinced at their sale a fortnight ago, we anticipate 


that these fac-similes will be very popular. We have 
seen a fine portrait of Bonington by . W. C mter, 
which we are glad to find is to be ved for this pub- 


lication, and accompanied by a memoir of the original. 
The author of that strange volume the Revolt of the 
Bees, announces Hamden in the Nineteenth Century, or 
Colloquies on the Errors and Improvement of Society. 
Literary Forgeries.—We are assured that the Parisian 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality, by Madame du C——, is 
the work of three yous men (not of Madame du Cayla, 
as insinuated), one of them the projector of the Soirées 
de Sir Walter Scott; and that the Mémoires d’un Pair 
de France, et ex-Sénateur de Buonaparte, is in fact done 
by a novelist of the name of La Motte 3—so that 
fictitious authorship is not confined to London, nor are 
our writers the only persons who assume titles that do not 
belong to them. 

In the Press.—Vol. I11. of the Olio, or Museum of En- 
tertainment, with more than thirty engravings. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Conversations on Vegetable Physiology, 2 vols. 12mo. 
bds.—Bateman’s Synopsis, by Dr. A. T. Th 
seventh edition, 8vo. 15s. bds.—Nichols’s Autographs, 
imperial 4to. 2/. 15s.; tinted, 4/. 4s. bds.—Ellis’s Poly- 
nesian Researches, 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 8s. bds. —Cain the 
Wanderer, and other Poems, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Wool- 
rych on Law of Ways, 8vo. 16s. bds.—The Casket, Se- 
cond Series, 2 vols. 12mo. 17s. bds.—Hansard’s Debates, 
Vol. XX. royal 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. bds.—Stephens’s Sys- 
tematic Catalogue of British Insects, 8vo. M. 7s. bds.— 
The Mine, by the Rev. J. Taylor, l6mo. 3s. 6d. bds.— 
— Lessons for Little Boys and Girls, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
S. 
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July. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 9 | From 51. to 62. | 29.64 to 29.74 
Friday ---- 10| —— 42, — 76. | 29.84 — 29.71 
Saturday -- 11| —— 55. — 66. | 29.55 Stationary 
Sunday ---- 12| —— 53. — 68 | 29.36 to 29.44 
Monday-:-- 13 | —— 51. — 72 29.56 — 29.70 
Tuesday -- 14) —— 61. — 73. | 29.76 — 29.82 
Wednesday 15| —— 55. — 73. | 29.86 Stationary 


Prevailing wind, S.W. 

Except the 9th and 15th, erally cloud 
thunder and lightning on the 14th from 
companied with a heavy shower of rain. 

Rain fallen, 1 inch. 


and rainy: 
e N.E., ac- 


Edmonton. CHARLES H. ADAMS. 
Latitude-.---- 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- © 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


«> Two of our Meteorological Journals have, we fear, 
miscarried ; but we shall make inquiry concerning them, 
that there may be no gap in the year’s register. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. H. E. could hardly suppose his ‘‘ imprisoned doves” 
would be loosened by us. 

The writer of the Essay on Lord Bacon will find a 
packet addressed to him at our office. 

The Edinburgh Weekly Journal is generally better in- 
formed than it appears to have been on Wednesday last, 
where it comments on our news respecting Captain Ross. 
Had the writer our Gazette of the preceding Sa- 
turday (which he ought to have done before he cen- 
sured, if not in the course of his duty as a purveyor for 
the public information), he would have seen that his re- 
marks were utterly irrelevant and uncalled for, and that 
we had published, four days before himself, intelligence from 
the worthy captain two days later than he possessed ! hus 
it is to find fault without due inquiry: we trust our es- 
teemed contemporary will set himself and us right with 
his readers. 








produce of flax and rice, are left over from its | Aly 





* Histoire de "Egypt sous le Gouvernement de Mahomed 


Tur resenting at this period one of the most inte- 
rest sie for inquiry, we have admitted two Reviews 
of wi referring to it into this No. 
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w ready, p price 9s. 6d. th the e Second “‘Volame of 


Te “EXTRACTOR. The present Vol. 


a all the Vepaeste 
in 





Dr. Mavor are held; and the patronage so liberally given, has 
induced the Proprietors to spare no expense in fa g this | D 
edition in every way worthy of a port. 
‘ Cradock ; Whittaker, 

and Sons; Simp- 


her; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; ‘Cowie and Co.; Sustenance 

and Stretch; J. Coll yo ord and —— +» and F. Rivington. 

Of whom may be 

Perrin’s French Spelling “the 2ist edition. 

edited by C. Gres. Price . _ 
In 12mo. wei Teak a — ol Tekateeee edition of 

ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 

Lb spr for — Use of Meteo People; with a 

Selection of and General B &c. 

By By RICHMAL MANGNA LL. 
By the same Author, 

A Compen diutn of Geography, for the Use 


of Schools, ee seg and all a who require knowledge 
of this nec Science. cempletely corrected to 








the prevent time 78. Gd. 
; st oxpa Gnimies, and Green, 


have a in the American and English Reviews, 
and Journals, published during the last four mon 
J. Ware, 150, Fleet Street, and may be had of all Booksellers. 


n, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


terest to the genera! reader, 
Maga- 


roduced as affording the most 


umbers, on superfine demy 


14s, Gd.; half-bd. 


ths. 


A crown folio 


Rev. W, Ellis’s ong 4 of the Sea Islands. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with . tan 4 Maps, price 28s. 
OLYNESIAN RESEARCHES _inting 


Residence of nearly Six Years in the 


a 
Islands. Incla Descri; the Natural ey a 
Scenery of the rom ey the History, Mythology, 
Traditions, a, a arm | TART a and Customs of the 
iabalitgas- 


iso, b: 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with fine ine Plates and Two Maps, price 14s. boards, 
Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii, or 


irydaratte Orhan of Cot ent Venere bt 
its history and its the most 

of the known globe. The whole ey is velgaaiar ie flaming 
spiracle of some restless reservoir of fire and ten minerals, 
whose base is ——- by the ocean depths: of these matters Mr. 
sage has on pinge ve a plain, an 

i He describes well, because distinctly and unaffect- 
i —Eclectic Review 

‘ublished by Fisher, Son, and Co. 88, Newgate Street, London 3 
D. Lizars, South St. David Street; J. Jones, Nicolson Square, 
Edinburgh; and J. Collins, Gi . Of whom may be had, 

In 1 vol. 12mo. with a Map and Three Engravings, 6s. boards, 
Jour of a Residence in the Sandwich 
a during the tae 1824, and 1685. we — 8. Senet. 


1 Notes, 
Barl a ~ <, Sir Joseph Banks, Ma ae calito 
IV. to be published Galfer ot ist, of 
The National Portrait ery of Illustrious 
and Eminent Pe: with Memoirs, , the Rev. Henry 
Stebbing, M.A. will contain the above Portrai 
Imperial 8vo. 3s. ; Ste L proofs, 5s. ; “waleteered proofs, 
on India Had we. 5s. e: 
had at Eolnagh on res Co.; 3 fiber. Son, and Co. 
px ite Street, Lon 
Camatiy Booksstlers wishing the Agency oft y of this a Werk, 
j‘ apply, free of expense, to tl 
To. Sportsmen and the Admirers sof Conine aeeee le 
In royal 18mo. CAT'S TE’ yA 
BrosRa PHICA iS) ETCHES and 
AUTHENTIC pee prec of DOGS. Also, an Hise 
torical Introduction, and conieve &e. 
By CAPTAIN THOM 8 BR N, BF. R8.3 =. 5. es 
It is contidently believed that no pre- 
sent, on the interesting sub of the wartottea, 4 Phorm and 
social disposition of this valuable animal, with such numerous 
illustrative anecdotes, drawn from authentic sources, has evér 
before been offered to the public. Besides the amusement which 
the perusal of it will affor: Pd peaee in . — 
will find it an ha gp Te every | ation 
that can be desired ing, feeding, training, 
diseases, and canioed. oat toapment dekeaad a 5 A clear 
and distinct treatise on the game laws of England — of Scotland 
respectively—the result of extensive 
cludes the work, and will, it is hoped, be found a S vebuabio and 


important pendage. 
Published by Oliver and d, Edinburgh; and 
Sinsptin and Marchal, London 
Of whom may be ee 
Dr. Johnston’s Medical and Statistical History 
of the present Condition of Public Charity in France. 8vo. 15s. 
Malcolm’s Tales of Field and > with 
Sketches of Life at Home. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Mistress Margaret Dod’s Cook and House- 
wife’s Manual. 4th edition, revised and i ee ar 7. “" 
Stewart’s Stories from the History of 
land. 2d edition, enlarged, 4¢. 
Arnaud’s Epitome of the Game of aa 
arranged on a new and simple plan. 18mo. 2s. 
Hederic’s Lexicon, by Larcher.—In 4to. pri 
M LEXICON "MANUALE, 
primim & BENJAMINE a ay mox 
a labore SAM. PATRIC MII auctum myriade amplius ver- 
-- vitiis Placa e movis 
ifcatibus verborum lecupletatum, cura JO, AUGUSTI 
NESTI, atque iterum in utra- 
ue parte auctum & T. Morell, Thesauri Greece Poeseos Autore. 
ditio nova, cui accedit s verborum et exemplorum nume- 
rus ex schedis P. H. LARC. ERI. 

* This edition is enriched with some thousands of additional 
morte and examples, callected by M. Lar the celebrated 
Trai of Her odetns, in Go couse 5 3: Jong end Jaborions 
life, I contained in his*interleaved copy of" 
bought at the sale of his library for this purpose. In this edition 
OL oedinls san eC 3. G., et F. Rivington ; P. F 

‘in! 8 y a '. Fy ayne.st OBS; 
J. Nann; Longman, Ress; Oesse, at Soc.) W. Ginger; T. Ca- 
dell; J. Richardson; R. Scholey; 8. Bagster; Bal win et Cra- 
dock; J. Booker; E. Wittens Hamilton, Adams. 





























N ACCOUNT of PERSONS REMARK-' ii 


price 8s. 6d 


G. B. Whittaker et Sens FR. 3 J. Duncan 5 impate <i 

Travels, Talea, Lives, Mew } a5 J. Parker Oxoniis J. ea! Cantab haf 
“ A. Black, et J. Fairbairn, Edinburg! egies arigie 5 

raci. 
Wanostrocht's Recueil Choisi.—3s. bound. 

ECUEIL CHOISI; being a Select Col- 
lection of Historica) Traits and Moral Tales, with the 
ification in English at the — of each page, for Use 


— and LONGEVITY, exhibiti Young Persons learnin Fren: 
ng doy yy a . N. WiNOSTROCHT, 


their Habits, Practices, and Opinions, 


means of preserving ne Lid  impre ving a bad 
‘0 


in reference 


or im — Con-| 
, authenti 


New edition, corrected, and a 
of dition, revieedy corrected, ahd sugmented >. 


stitution, and prolongi: which are ic 
Cases of eeleny tie font a severe and protracted London: Printed for 4 Bess, Orme, Brown, veneer Treen ; 
with the means successfully employed; a detinite Plan for the | Harvey and Darton ; Boosey and Sons; T. Cadell; ‘J. Richard- 
Removal of that peculiar Affection of the Throat to which Cler- | son; Baldwin and Cradock; EB Williems; Dulau ; G. B. 
men and other ing pe YE —— and Maxims of pe EN, ; erm and Marshall; J. Souter; and 
lyti jt! tic. 
ener! ne a PHY 1 SI cI AN. ~ A ee we same Author, 
“ eet... is ne "Lord Bacon. Seq eee 8. 
“It is drawn up with phe knowledge of the subject, and we uel to the a 
have seldom met with a production calculated to entail greater Grammar of the French Language, 4s. 6d. 


benefits on the community.”’—Sun, Ist July, 1829. 
“« The motto of this book is, ‘ Knowledge is power;’ but its ten- 
dency is to shew that ‘ knowledge’ is even something better than 
* power ’—that is, health, and long life, and happiness.”—Court | 


Journal, 4th July, 1839. 


Published by Simpkin and 


Vocabulary 
ren. 28, es de le Téémaque, par par M. Féné. 





Stationers’ Court, Taadens | "La a Litungie, elon ) Usage de PEglise Angli. 


sold ~ all aii Booksellers. 


carte, 4s. Dountl 
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8, New Burlington Street. 
Mr. Colburn has just published 


Tt VELS to CONSTANTINOPLE, in 
y 


the Y. and 1828. 
Capt. CHARL SS COLVILLE FRANKLAND, R.N. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. wi ingravings. 
nee, bale of of John Locke, with Extracts from 
ournals, and Common-place Books. By 
Lord i Ki eT 1 Ty 4to. with Portrait. 
3, ‘The Loves of the Poets. By the Author 
Pa Ennuyée.” . In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

4, The Empress Josephine’s Memoirs, the 

po Soa and nee Volume, comprising her Private Corre- 
‘apoleon. In post 8vo. 10s. 6d.; French, 8¢. 

5. 5. Teorels ta in Turkey, t, Nubia, Pales- 
tine, &c. in 1894, 1825, ye tig 1827. By R. R. Madden, Esq. 

M.E.C.S In 2 vols. 8vo. 

aa Mr. Sradden ‘8 wolumes a are malate with entertainment. The 

details a place to which the eyes of 
bos whole Piellieea world are just now directed with extraordi- 
nary interest, are full, lively, and descriptive.”—Sun. 

6. Dr. Granville’s Travels to St. Petersburgh, 
24 edition, considerably improved, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map and 
70 Plates. , LU 

7. Mexico. By H. G. Ward, Esq. late His | (5 
be y’s Chargé d’Affaires in that Countey. 2d edition, revised, 

an Account of the Mining Companies and of the Political 
irene in that Republic, ee up to the present 4 In 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, from Y Drawings by Mrs. Ward. 
Also, nearly ready, 





8. The Book of the Boudoir. By Lady 
ae In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

The Correspondence and Di of Dr. 

mF. illustrative of various Particulars in his Life hitherto 


unknown, with Notices of many of his Contemporaries, and a 
Sketch of the esa ge Histesy of the Times in which he 
lived. Edited from the Originals, by his Great-Grandson, John 
Doddridge Humphreys, Esq. In 3 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait. 

10. Travels in Mexico, in 1826, 1827, and 
a By Lieut. R. W. H. Hardy, R.N. In } vol. 8vo. with 


11. A History of the late Catholic Associa- 
tion of Ireland, from its Institution in 1760 to its final Dissolution 
in 1899. By a Member of that Body. In 8vo. 


O. IV. of the FAMILY LIBRARY; 
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John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


IST of SOUTER’S NEW and 
IMPROVED on of CATECHISMS. 
By C. IRVING, LL.D. F.A.S., Dr. BUSBY, and others. 
. each, ni neatly sewed, or ls. — 
1. A Catechism of the History of hy ot Eng 
2. ——___—________ n, 


Geogra d and Wal 
Hintery of Ie Irela glans i mare 















































3. 
4, ——— eogral of Ireland. 
a History Salons of | Scotland. 
6. ms of Scotland. 
> a Nistor of — 
Geogra; 'rance. 
© Bist of Gresee 
10. i of Greece. 
11. ——— —___—_ History of Rome. 
12. of Rome. 
13. ———____—_—_—_ Sacra History. 
14, ——___—____—___ Universal History. 
15. General ¢ Geograp 
16. Jewish 1 
¥ Classical Biograph 
pe Botany, 9d. plain, 1s. coloured. 
20. British 
2. Beglish ¢ G 
22. rs 
23. General Tanemiatey 
24. Practical Oh 
> = by T. Busby, Mus. Doc. 


. ——_____. Myth 
Published by J. Souter, 73, eS Paul's Churchyard. 





'n 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 1s. boards, 
EMLy, MORELAND; or, the Maid 
the Valley. 
B Be the 4 ‘Author of “ Rosaline Woodbri 
*,* 3,000 Copies of this Work | are subscribed for ies to 


Sherwood out os a, Fe Paternoster Row. 


Ix DISCOURSES. delivered before the 
ROYAL SOCIETY, at their Anniversary Meetings, - 
the Award of the Roya! and Copley Medals, preceded by a 
oe i to the Ta a delivered in 1800, on the Progress 
'rospects of 

By st Sir HUMPHRY DAVY, Bart. 

Second edition, ones at enl , with Plates, * 

Salmonia ; or. 0) - . na 
autoal Gsneue toms. By an prota ly wie 

John ee Albemarle Street. 


7 *% FOREIGN’ REVIEW, 
( Eloquence of the French Bar—II. History 
of Lithography—III. Damiron, pee ao France—IV. Jovel- 
and Writings—V. Novalis—VI. Romances of Sir 

ah Teint oe he 
Fecchlo, Political Economists of Italy—XI. to XVII. Short Re- 
+ of the newest Classical, Danish, French, German, Italian, 


} ene nee. Pablications—X VIII. Continental Liter: 
Intelligence Select Foreign Publications during the leak 


Tanten | Black, ena opa.¥e ve 2, Tavistock Serent ; 5 one 
reat Marlborough St 














byes Lives of the most. one British Painters: | 7* 
is 


and price 4s. 





No. Vill. wi will be be > published in September. 








Albemarle Street, —_ 1. 
Mr. Murray has  peeeremeg during the Season th 
lowing Works :— 


A CHRONICLIE of the CONQUEST of 
oe eek a ary Se aa bed sg Book.” 
n 2 vol 


2. Colloquies on the Piagies and Prospects 
S Roolety- By Robert Southey. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Engrav- 
3. All for Love, and the Pilgrim of Compos- 
tella. By Robert Southey. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. - 


4. The Life and Services of Captain Phili ulip 
tee Pap of H. M. Ship Nisus. By Captain Smyth, R. 


5. The Life of Buonaparte, forming Numbers 
I. and II. of the Family Library. 2 vols. small 8vo. 15 Plates, 
price 10s. 

6. The Life of Alexander the Great, by the 
Rev. John Williams, Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. Form- 
ing No. III. of the Family Library. Small 8vo. 5s. 

7. Lives of the most eminent British Paint- 

and A By Allan Vol. I. 
to be completed in 3 — ) Small 8vo. i Piao 5s. Forming 
o. IV. of the Family Library. 

8. Lectures on Sculpture. By John Fiax- 
man, M.A. 54 Engravings from D: gs of the Professor. 
ie Bvo. 21. 2s. 

The Life of Belisarius. By Lord Mahon. 
on 28, 

10. An Account of some of the most import- 
ant Diseases peculiar to Women. By Robert Gooch, M.D. In 
8vo. 128. 

11. Forest Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds 
of North America. By George Head, Esq. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

12. Journal of a Fosmge from the Pacific 


to the Atlantic ae the Andes, and oagress ~ ag River 
Amazon. By Henry Lister Maw, Lieut. R.N. 8vo. 1 


13. ete or, Days of Flyfishing By 


- — 2a edition, Foolscap 











14. Outlines of Geology. By Professor 
oode' 


Penne. 2d edition, with numerous uts, post 8vo. price 


15. A Com mpenion to Pope’s Homer, and 
Dryden's Eneid of Virgil. 8vo. 12s. 
16. aot of a Journey from Calcutta to 
England, by the W: pt, in the Year 1827-8. By Mrs. 
Charles teddagnea:” Ay edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

17. A Dissertation on the Course and proba- 
ble Termination 3 8 cee > gerne ae Sir aca 


meg M C.H. 
» Queen of Scots; a Poem. By 
Pe. a este. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
19. Days Departed; or, Banwell Hill. A 
Lay of the Severn Sea. By the Rev. William Lisle Bowles. 2d 
edition, post 8vo. 


20. The Journal of a Naturalist, 2d edition, 
“~ ow with Plates, 15s. 


- Oxford and Locke, by Lord Grenville. 
8v0 
29. The Botanical Miscellany, by Professor 


Hooker. No. 1, royal 8vo. 24 Plates, 10s. 

23. Account of Guatemala, ad G. A. Thomp-| - 
son, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

24. L’ Oratore Italiano, by the Marquess 
Spineto. 3d edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d 

25. Second Expedition into the Interior of 
Africa, by the late Captain ve 13 with the Journal of Lan- 
der, his faithful Servant. 4to. 2 

26. Illustrations of the Geology of Yorkshire. 
4to. with a Geological Map, Sections, and oes os wonett Plants 
and Animals. By John lips, F.G.S. 1. 

27. The Zoology of North posed Part I. 
containing the Q) - By John Richardson, M.D. Surgeon 
of. the late Ex specition under Captain Franklin. Illustrated by 
28 spirited Etchings, by Thomas seer, 4to. 1/. lls. 6d. 

28. Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, by 
Lord John Russell. Vol. II. 4to. 22. 10s. 

29. On the Effect ascribed to the Resumption 
of Cash Payments on Currency. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. 8vo. 


30. Protestant Securities Suggested, by the 
Right Hon. R. Wilmot 1 T P. 8vo. 6s. 
31. Speech of M. T. Sadler, M.P. on the 
Catholic Question. 2s. 
32. Ireland; its Evils, and their Remedies, 
pg oe ”P. ne omy 0 Ena 4, b 
rmons preached in an Regi- 
nald Heber, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. ove 08 y 
34. Sermons preached in India, by Reginald 
“35. Poems and Translations, by Reginald 
oems and Translations 
woe » 
. Transactions of the Royal Society of 


Laser of the United Kingdom. Vol. I. Part II. In 4to. 
price 2i. 


37. Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI. In 4to. 


8 38. R Records of Mining, edited by John Tay- 


lor, F.R.S. F.G.8. Part I. with Hates, dto. 


— 


n 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
AIN, the WANDERER; a VISION of 
HEAVEN; DARKNESS; and other P Poems. 


Printed for Whittaker, Tes ape and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


New edition, carrected 
Sh His Most Gonctone Baae te ena ia 1 vere, 
URKE’S DICTIONARY of the 


PEERAGE and BARONETA 
Poant: GE of the BRITISH 


_comeine from_ the Communications of the pony, wi with 
ions of 











is of 1500 Plates of Arms, and containi: Descrip' 
the Armorial Bearings of each House. 7 

“‘ The work which Mr. Burke has jest given to Be iblic is 
equally well planned and well executed. Great ability is shewn 
in the condensation of all the requisite matter — 
> which, owing to the clear and beautiful mode of print. 
ing and engraving, is is justly entitled to be called a cheap one, not 
nly in comparison w: e tedious and expensive works on the 
same subject, but in reference to the quantity of reading it con- 

tains, and the su or style of its execution.”—Eaminer. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Butington Street. 





New Novel blished 
‘ew Nove! oy oe biahed by. Henry Colburn, 
HE NEW FOREST; a Novel. 
By the Author of “ Brambletye House, ” &c. 
n 8 vols. post 8vo. 


2. Oldcourt; a Novel. In 3 vols, 8vo. 
3. Adventures of a King’s Page. In 3 vols, 


post 8vo. 
eg 9 aia know whether virtues or vices k: 
or from a court, go to court and learn. ”_Winter'e Tele 


aldegrave; a Novel. In 3 vols, post 
‘aan 
5. ‘Sir Philip Gasteneys, a Minor. By Sir 


Roger Gresley, Bart. In post 8vo. 88. 6d 
6. Geraldine of Desmond ; 3 or, Ireland in 
the ne -* Elizabeth. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Ryt brent de Cruce, a Novel. In 3 vols, 


post ess 


8. Richelieu ; a Tale of France. In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1, lls. 6d. 
Also, nearly read: 


9. Devereux, by the Author of * Pelham,” 
and the “ Disowned.” In 3 vols. 
10. The Exclusives; a Novel. In 3 vols, 
t Bvo. 
ll. The Davenels; or, a Campaign of 
Fashion in Dublin. In 2 vols. pest Bvo- 18s. 
bt ee. 8s. neatly boun 7 ie ger 
A POCKET “DICTIONARY of the 
SPANISH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, new edition, 
considerably enlarged and improved from the last edition of 
Neuman and Baretti. 

London: Printed for Resting and Lepard; T. Cadell; Long- 
man and Co.; d Sons; J. Nunn; J. Cuthell; John 
oa J. lehantouns vey) and Cradock 3 4 

ittak , Treacher » and Co.; T. Hamilton and Co.; 
Simpkia and Marshall; J. Gotineusear Dulau and Co.; Conte 
and Co.; Parbury, Allen, and Co.; a ; R. 
Hurst and Co.; W. Joy; E. Hod, oa, Elder, and Co; 
Treuttel and Co.; ; V. Salva; and aoe away binson, Liverpool. 
Of whom may be had, price +s a. boards, 

Neuman and Baretti’s Spanish and English 
Dictionary, in 2 vols. 8vo. a new edition, with very considerable 
Additions and Alterations. 


Tour to the Lakes. —Price 15s. boards 
GUIDE to the LAKES of CUMBER- 
LAND, WESTMORLAND, and LANCASHIRE. 
‘By JOHN ROBINSON, a D. 
Resto tor of Clifton, Westmorland. 
Illustrated with + Babecobe of Scenery, ny a Travelling Map 
he adjacent Coun’ 
_kandon: Printed for Harding and Lepard, Pall Mall East. 





“A Catalogue @ Second-Ha -Hand English Books, 
ri 


ONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, 
and GREEN'S CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS, Part YA 
_ Sag Conta : —_ vanneaee hearer og of Cay x 
orks on Divinity, Histo ography, 
ther with an intesmeiag Selection Of Books, sraatng ng "to nthe East 
Indies, and the E. I. Company's we Chartered Ri 
Also may be had, 
Part I, containing Works in various Foreign 
Languages, and add Branch of Literature. 
39, Paternoster Row. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
(THe QUARTERLY REVIEW will be 


published on Monday. 





Monday next, the 20th instant, will be published, Di 6s. 


[HL ENGLISHMAN’S GUI 


oa JAMES ALBANY, Esq. 
London: Printed for Hurst, Chance, and Co. St. Paul’s 
Charchyard. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 

the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
‘loo yk Strand, and 7, South Moulton Street, Oxford 

Street ; sold al. J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange 

Marli ‘dee aria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. ne hiack, 

Bdinbur, @ 4 "Smith and Son, and Robertson and Atkinson, 

G 3 and J, Cumming, Dublin. 
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